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NORMANAKER 
¢ XENT 


After numerous delays 
caused by intricate mechani- 
eal difficulties, Norman Baker 
last week presented several 
test programs over his great 
new radio station, XENT at 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 


The testing started last Thurs- 
day afternoon at 2:45 o’clock. It 
was repeated from 9:30 to 10:30 
p. m. the evenings of Saturday 
and Sunday, Dec. 23 and 24, Mr. 
Baker stated in a letter received 
by the Free Press today. 

“The station is testing with 
low power at the start from three 
to five thousand watts in order to 
get everything properly adjusted 
and from now each day will in- 
crease power until the full power 
is on the air a few days after 
January Iist,’’ Mr. Baker stated. 

“There will be other testing this 
week. 

“The test programs now start 
at nine o’clock and run to about 
ten thirty. , 

“It is not expected the signal) 
strength will be very strong in 
the midwest with the low powe 
in testing, although it is possible; 
and anyone hearing the station is 
requested to drop a letter to Nors 
man Baker, Box 163, paredal 
Texas.” 





XENT broadcasts on a wave} 


length of 1115 kilocycles. For the 
benefit of those whose radio dials 
are not marked in kilocycles, this 
means that XENT can be “picked 
up” by fixing the dial somewhat, 
below station KMOX. 

The Mexican government  has* 
authorized 150,000 watts power4 
for XENT. 


Didn’t Sign Waiver; 
Couple Sues Bank 
For $500 Deposit 


MARSHALLTOWN, Ia. — John 
and Alice Timmons have filed suit 
against the Security Savings bank 
here, asking judgment of $500. 

They ask the judgment on a 
deposit slip issued to them be- 
fore the bank employed the waiv- 
er plan in its reorganization last 
fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Timmons did not 
sign waivers. 


CERMAK’S DOCTORS 
CLAIMING $10,000 


MIAMI, Fla. — Two Miami 
physicians who attended Mayor 
Anton Cermak of Chicago after 
his fatal wounding by the assassin 
Guiseppi Zangara have made 
claims against the Cermak estate 
for $5,000 each. The physicians 
are Dr. John W. Snyder and Dr. 
E. Sterling Nichol. 


BUTTON FACTORIES 
REPORT NOVEMBER 
| PAYROLLS STEADY 


Button Factory employment in 
Iowa last month gained three- 
tenths of one per cent, according 
to the November report of the 
state Bureau of Labor. 
The six firms making reports 
to the bureau stated 703 men and 
women were employed in No- 
vember compared to 701 in Oc- 




















tober. 





DETROIT BANKERS DECLARED 
~ DIVIDENDS DESPITE LOSSES 





WASHINGTON — In Detroit as 
in Wall Street, big banking seems 
to be more a racket than a busi- 
ness. 

Only one witness as yet has 
been on the stand before the Sen 
aie Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. This is Robert O. Lord, a 
bond salesman—who made him- 
self head of a $500,000,000 bank 
holding company. 
Lord’s testimony the 
has learned: 

That this holding . company 
ordered its subsidiary banks to 
pay dividends which they had not 
earned. These dividends went to 
the holding cornpany. 

Falsified Reports 

That in one case a_ subsidiary 
bank paid a special dividend 
wholding company 
loaned to an individual 

of the group who was in 


committee 


. financial -strejts. 


That the subsidiary banks put 
eut misleading balance sheets. 

The holding company is the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, 
Inc. It controlled 10 national 
banks, 10 state banks, 7 securities 
companies, 2 joint-stock land 


From Mr.}) 


rectors of those banks at 








banks, 3 building companies, a 
title company and a safe deposit 
company. It covered 16 Michigan 
fommunities, not counting its al- 
Hances. It was the approaching 





News Review 


Of The Week 











i@estigation by Senate commit- 
tee reveals huge temporary loans 
by large depositors such as Ford 
Motor Company before bank re- 
ports were made to make appar- 
ently favorable balance. 
Friday, Dec. 22 
CHICAGO — Federal Judge E. 
A. Evans holds that collusion was 
practiced in Samuel Insull re- 
ceiverships indicating that Insull 
attorneys may face punishment 
on collusion charges. 
CHICAGO — Federal agents re- 
veal mortgage brokers make 500 
per cent handling Home Owners 
Loan Corporation loans. 
Please turn to page sixteen 


WHAT'S NEEDED 
IN MUSCATINE 


GALION, Ohio — Two thousand 
two hundred consumers of electric 
current from the municipal elec- 
tric light and power plant here re- 
ceived a Christmas gift from the 
city council—a reduction in rates. 

The cut is the second within a 
year. The new rate is 314 cents a 
kilowatt for the first 50 kilowatts, 
3 cents for the next 250 kilowatts, 
.028 for the next 2,200 kilowatts, 
.015 for the next 97,500 and .01 
for all over 100,000. Last Decem- 
ber the highest rate was 4 cents a 
kilowatt for the first 100. 

The city of Galion pays nothing 
for its street lights, which are sup- 
plied by the municipal plant 
There is no service charge to con- 

















collapse of the Guardian group 
that caused the Michigan holiday 
tast February and started the 
mation-wide collapse that fol- 
lowed. 

Under the contract on which 


Manager Proposal 
Call 2 Meetings 





the holding company bought 








panks it could force out the di- 
any 
time. It is very important to keep 
this last fact in mind. 

On_June 4, 1930, Lord, head of 


Please turn to page sixteen 





DAWES ON THE DOLE 

An unpaid balance of $62,157,- 
596.85, in default since Dec. 23, 
1932, is due the. Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. by the Central Re- 
public Bank and Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, of which former U. S. Vice 
President Charles G. Dawes was 
head. The debt is the balance of 
a $20,000,000 loan made to Dawes’ 
bank two weeks after he resigned 


plan in Muscatine have arranged 
for two meetings this week, one 


be held tomorrow evening. 


meeting have not been’ decided, 
but C. H. Spaethe, one of those 
backing the plan, said it would]. 
probably be held in one of 
city’s churches. : 


Dr. Joseph Alderson of Dubuque 
to speak at both meetings. 
Alderson was former mayor of 
Dubuque. The meetings are open 
to the public and all voters were 


Proponents of the city manager 
to start at 7:30 o’clock tonight in 
the court house, and the other to 


Time and place of the second 


the 
Joseph Bilkey has arranged for 


Dr. 


‘that for the good of the commun- 


sumers. The minimum charge is | Subject? ; 
50 cents monthly, with a 5 per| S. B—Oh yes, the doctors ad- 
cent penalty for non-payment of | vised it. 
bills after the twelfth of each| C.—Oh I see. Then the doctors 
month. ordered it? 
ears S. B.—Well I guess it amounts 
to about that. 
: C.— Well let’s see if I do not 
Sponsors Of City have my children vaccinated. 


have to keep them out for 21 
days. 


and I have not submitted, 
there is a likelihood of further 
disease what then would I have to 


TO-LEGALIZE 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ARGUMENT — 
DELAYS ACTION ON PROPOSAL 


LIQUOR IN IOWA 








voters of Iowa have voted their 
repudiation of the 18th Amend- 
ment, and thousands of dollars 
are being drawn from the state 


into Illinois which has_ allowed 
legal sale of liquor, the Iowa 
House liquor control committee 


continues to delay action on the 
proposed state monopoly bill. 

The bill would give the state 
exclusive right to distribute and 
sell intoxicating beverages with 
few exceptions. 

Although whisky sales would be 
limited to the state stores, the 
bill as it stands at present al- 
lows clubs, hotels and restaurants 
to sell light wines and beers up to 
10 per cent alcoholic content. 

A majority of the committee is 


Representatives Conflict Over Limiting Sales Of 
, . 21 ¢ 
Teensty, Bee. 5 All Liquor Over 3.2 Per Cent To Staie 
CHICAGO — Three alleged : a 
bandits killed when trapped by Controlled Dispensaries 
police. 
WASHINGTON — Detroit bank] DES MOINES — Although the#in favor of the bill, out cdezinite 


action has been held up after dise 
agreement on the sgle of lhght 
wines and beers. Some committee 
members propose that only the 
state shall sell beverages containe- 
ing more than 3.2 per cent alcoe 
holic content. 

“Opponents to this method of 
sale argue that such a plan would 
put out of existence all present 
beer establishments. They claim 
the public will not buy 3.2 beer 
when “higher-powered” malt beyve 
erages are available. 

It further is pointed out that 
placement of such beverages un- 
der control of state owned stores 
would preclude also the sale of 
wine by hotels and restauraiits 

Please turn to page sixteen 








Dear Editor: 
I see where some more parents 
are having trouble with school 
boards on vaccination. 

Well I advise them to try this 
on the next occasion: 

Citizen — I understand Mr. 
school board that we are to have 
compulsory vaccination in school. 
School Board—Yes we figured 


ity at large it would be the best 
thing we could do. 

C.—We. Who is we? 

S. B—Why, school board. 
C.—Have you any advice on the 


What is the law on the subject? 
S. B—wWell, the law says you 


C.—Well at the end of 21 days 
and 


do, keep them home 21 days more? 
S. B.—Well, I don’t know exact- 
ly but suppose it possible. 

C.— Well, don’t we have a law 
saying I have to send my children 
to school between certain ages? 
S. B.—Yes. 

C.—Well then I would get in 
trouble with the law, so I shall 
take them to school every morn- 
ing and you can send them home, 
and after the time is up for thtm 
to return to school I suggest that 
we have a friendly test of these 
conflicting laws one of which 








as president of the,R. F. C. i 








nvited to attend by Mr. Bilkey. 


a a SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


ASKS IF SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE 
“RIGHT T0 FORCE VACCINATION 





one which says I have to. And 'if 
you can find a jury of twelve 
people who will penalize my chil- 
dren for being well. I should iike 
to see the color of them. I would 
grant you the right to penalize 
them if they are sick, but never 
will I grant you the right to pen- 
alize them for being well. 

S. B.—wWell putting it in that 
light I guess we better just leave 
it optional and not compulsory. 

C. the outlaw, 
Muscatine. Iowa 


FUNDS OF CLOSED 
BANKS SOUGHT BY 
BANK DEPARTMENT 


DE MOINES — Negotiations to 
recover approximately $4,000 of 
closed bank funds the state banke 
ing department says was eme« 
bezzled by Raymond Sinn, form- 
erly in charge of closed banks at 
Ainsworth, Haskins and Cotter, 
are under way between the state 
banking department and Sinn’s 
bonding companies. 

Following discovery of the ale 
leged shortage by the receivership 
division of the state banking de- 
partment, H. S. Lukwa, banking 
department representative, was 
sent to Ainsworth after Sinn’s dis« 
appearance some months ago. 

State banking department off!. 
cials said that although the dee 
partment probably will aid in pro- 
secuting Sinn if he is found, the 
State’s chief-interest is to obtain 
restoration of any missing funds 











says I cannot send them and the 


in the three closed banks. 
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- friends and five minutes after ar- 
> viving he had a spell with his 
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EAD—when a patient dies at 

7 the Baker Hospital from 
cancer—the press proclaims it— 
when one dies at the hands of the 
lowa State Medical Hospital—you 
seldom hear of it—here is one you 
will hear of—a friend in Daven- 
port-operated. a big... business— 
well-to-do, and I purchased many, 
many thousands of dollars of his 
materials—he knew all about the 
Baker cancer treatments — all 
about the many cures we made 
when I operated the hospital and 
the cures made by others that op- 
erated it—he saw those cures, 
talked to some of the cured pa- 
tients—knew all about my fight 
for the right to permit cancer pa- 
tients to be cured instead of 
burned, roasted and tortured by 
knives—sfill he became afflicted 
with cancer — walked past the 
only institute or hospital in the 
world, 30 miles from his home— 
the Baker Hospital at Muscatine 
-traveled farther to Iowa City 
hospital—was operated upon—he 
died of cancer—his name was Mr. 
Banawitz of the Davenport Body 
Company—millions will die before 
they become educated to the fact 
that the A. M. A. doctors DO NOT 
CURE BUT LET CANCER KILL: 
THE PATIENTS—while at the 
Baker hospital cancer does not 
kill—EUT IS CURED. 
GONE -~- there 
| will never be another: like 
him, Cancer patients will also 
x from his death. He was a 
ey, determined, cured hun- 
gs of cancer patients, filed over 
5O@tames and addresses of cured 
patients with the United States 
government in Washington, D. C. 
-—had a record of over 65 per cent 
of cures—men and women over 
the entire country will mourn his 
leaving—they owe their lives. to 
him, to his courage—to his fight 
to permit them to getiwell by up- 
holding his Bonhannon Cancer 
Treatment at Berkley, California. 

How he did fight—and single 
handed—no newspaper no_ radio 
station and no magazine to tell 
the public the facts of his cures, 
while the press combined to KILL 
HIM by siowly wearing him out 
combined with the organized med- 
ical doctors of the A. M. A. 

That's their tactics—slowly but 
surely KILL anyone who dares to 
foster the truth upon the public 
against their fallacies of opera- 
tions, radium or X-rays for can- 
cer. 

He was to join me in my south- 
ern venture for our large south- 
ern hospiitali—his treatment was a 
rapid one, and thousands can tes- 
tify to their cures from it. It may 
be an addition to the famous 


Y¥ FRIEND 









Baker Cancer Treatments now 
used at Baker Hospital and lo- 
cated in Muscatine, Iowa and 


Texas. 

I was anxiously awaiting a reply 
to my last letter. He had agreed 
to come with me for $25,000 per 
year because he realized together 
we could have given the A. M. A. 
a double wallop. I had written 
him and no reply for some days, 
but today it came—he did not 
answer, his wife did, she said— 


“Your last letter to my hus- 
band was received and greatly en- 
joyed by him. He passed away a 
few hours after receiving your 
letter. He was apparently in his 
usual health and we drove to San 
Francisco to have dinner with 


heart, Coronary Sclerosis. 
“He was WEARY AND TIRED, 


worry all his life. Things were 
getting shaped up again, business 
was good and he had his license 
and in just a short while he would 
have been on top again. Such is 
life. He admired you, Mr. Baker. 


||Iam sure had you been associated 


together, both would have made 
millions.” 


The M. D.’s are after his form- 
ula, but she will not sell to them 
—surely not, how could she sell 
to the factions that-killed him. 
She says she will convey it to me 
—then we will have strengthened 
our fight for the cure of cancer, 
although we have found nothing 
as yet that exceeds or even equals 
the Baker Cancer treatments. 


How happy must some of his 
enemies be, when they can now 
record that he is gone—but his 
spirit will carry on, and all sane 
persons will soon start their vig- 
orous opposition to the A. M. A. 
doctors and some will even quit 
catering to them when a drugless 
doctor can be secured—it means 
longer life if they will do that. 
Chicago records show that 85 per 
cent of Chicago patients are now 
calling on and being treated by 
drugless methods.’ So severe is 
the opposition of the drugless 
doctors and treatments that the 
A. M. A. seeing their downfall 
after 100 years of living and 
treating with ignorance, have now 
combined to pass the Tugwell bill 
in the next, congress, so that the 
A. M. A. can, contro], guide and 
brand as a fake, every medicine 
that is sold as package medicines. 
Its a farce bill and you should 
write your senator and congress- 
man today to defeat it. 





ROF. HENRY VAN HETTINGA 
should be ashamed—forcing 
or taking part in medical propa- 
ganda to force little kiddies to a 
poison—Miss Margaret Gill, school 
nurse( many call such medical 
snoopers) should be ashamed of 


-|herself also for taking part in it 


—here’s advice to the kiddies—if 
you must be vaccinated—run out 


}of theeotor’s office as a@mick .as 


you can, tear off the bandage, 
suck the vaccine out of the scratch- 
wound<-spit it out—then it will 
not take effect upon you. You 
mothers who tolerate a small-pox 
scare, should know that—go with 
your child then help them rid 
their arm of the poison before it 
gets into the blood. Also remem- 
ber what small pox: vaccine is—it 
is this—they take the pus from 
under a filthy scab of a small. 
pox patient, they suck it-out with 
a small syringe—then they shave 
smooth a part of a calf’s belly— 
smear this filthy pus on the calf’s 
belly and wait for a few days un- 
til the poison pus makes the calf 
sick—then they raise a scab of 
the swollen ulcerated place on the 
calf’s belly, suck out the poison 
pus from the calf, squirt it in 
some glycerine and other stuff 
then put it in your kid’s arm or 
leg—NOW— if that small pox pa- 
tient had syphilis it is conveyed 
to the calf, then to your kid. No 
doctor will deny that possibility— 
FURTHER—you old mothers and 
fathers, did you ever hear of kids 
under 14 dying of heart disease 
before the past few years when 
the graft of serum manufacturers 
and doctors passed the vaccina- 
tion racket along—you certainly 
never did—-the Chicago Board of 
Health sent out a printed state- 
ment that MORE CHILDREN 
DIED IN + CHICAGO FROM 
HEART DISEASE, between ages 
of 8 to 14 than ALL OTHER 
CHILDREN’S DISEASE PUT TO- 
GETHER—a word to the wise is 
sufficient. ‘These school medical 
snoopers should be made to take 
a dose of vaccine in their arm or 
leg every time they try to force it 
on a kid. Have you read the back 
issues of this paper on the vaccin- 
ation question—if not you should 
have done so— you should be a 
subscriber of this paper so you 
will get the true unvarnished 
facts. — REMEMBER SUCK IT 
OUT WITHIN. TEN MINUTES 
AFTER IT GOES IN OR LATER 
IF YOU MUST, then if you have 
alcohol, put. that on also. Too 
bad the farmers didn’t have alco- 





had nothing but trouble and 


hol to put on their cow’s tails 











when the T. B. fellows 
along with their squirt gun—if 
if they had done so, they would 
have healthy and full herds now 
—instead of half shot to pieces. 
Remember election day folks, and 
route the vaccination guys. Your 
kid need only stay out of school 
about 21 days if you do not per- 
mit them to be vaccinated and 
better stay out of school forever 
than BE SYPHILITIC. 





HE FiRST TIME — at 2:45 

p. m. today (Friday,Decem- 
ber 22, 1933), was the first test 
from XENT. The first time I 
have talked before a microphone 
since June 12, 1931, when KTNT 
was closed. There was a thrill to 
be able to talk with this fine sta- 
tion behind one — knowing the 
large power—reports said clear as 
a whistle. It took time but we are 
coming—will be testing most any 
night now on small power until 
we get “her warmed up” then 
each night more and more power 
until full power of 150,000 watts 
is on. Listen in and tell us about 
strength of signal compared with 
other stations near you, report 
fading, noises and modulation. 
Address Norman Baker, Box 163, 
Laredo, Texas or XENT,. Nuevo 
Laredo, Tamps., Mexico. Thank 





you. 
ILWAUKEE ERRORS — A 
little girl seventeen years 

old lived in Milwaukee, was 


troubled with a systemic condition 
which developed so that she could 
hardly open her mouth. The doc- 
tors wanted to operate. The 
mother did not want her child 
tortured with an operation when 
she knew that the condition 
which was locking the jaws was 
systemic and that the condition 
would pass away as soon as. the 
chiid’s.system was correct. She 
knew that an operation could not 
cure a systemic disease. They 


came | took the matter into the courts 


and Judge Edmund Gaugewitz 
agreed for the doctors to operate. 
It was an error—the harmful ef- 
fects of this operation will be felt 
throughout the life of this child 
and the quicker that parents 
realize that operations do not cure 
disease the better all of them will 
be. 

You can remove a gall bladder 
and stop a little pain but the re- 
moving of the gall bladder, de- 
priving the digestive system of 
the necessary gall bladder bile 
will cause other trouble just the 
same as if you remove one oil cup 
from your automobile engine you 
are bound to have trouble sooner 
or later. That applies to this little 
girl. Ali her mother needed to do 
would have been to put the child’s 
system in proper shape by fasting 
for four to seven days, then start 
with fruit juices with parts of 
fruits for three or four days, 
drinking a glass of water every 
hour, a tablespoon of castor oil 
each morning and the child’s jaws 
would soon have opened. 





A MILLION DOLLARS 
Dear Editor: 

I would hate to be without The 
Free Press. 

I would like to see a capital tax 
so that no man could have over a 
million dollars. Then we would 
not have so much wealth concen- 
trated in the hands of a few. Al- 
so levy a 100 per cent income tax 
on everything over $50,000 a year. 
If a man can’t live on that it 
would be a good plan to hang 
him; he wouldn’t be a good citi- 
zen, 

I think it would be a good plan 
for the U. S. to do all the bank- 
ing, as the people would not be 
afraid to trust the U. S. and we 
might be able to get money at a 
rate of interest that we could pay. 

L. K., 


AWARDED $10,000 
DAMAGES AGAINST 
SERUM COMPANY 


CHICAGO — Henry Lapp, 40, a 
machinist, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was awarded damages of $10,000 
by a jury in the court of Federal 
Judge William H. Holly. The 
award was made in a suit charg- 
ing the Abbott Laboratories of 
North Chicago with negligence in 
failing to safeguard one of their 
preparations. 

In February, 1931 Lapp was 
given an injection of “lactigen,” 
a nonspecific protein, which is 
manufactured by the laboratories. 
Lapp charged that he became in- 
fected with streptococci and 
staphylococci present in the pre- 
paration. He held the labora- 
tories were negligent in prepara- 
tion of the product and in failing 
to warn doctors that foreign bac- 
teria might appear in it after a 
lapse of time. 

The laboratories contended that 
the preparation was pure when it 
left their plant and that the in- 
fections were contracted from 
some other source. Dr. Philip 
Titus of Fort Wayne, who admin- 
istered the injection, said that 
Lapp’s right arm began to swell 
twenty minutes after he received 
the injection. Lapp was seriously 
ill for several months. 

He brought suit for $150,000, 
alleging that he had lost. use of 
his right arm. Since the filing of 
the suit he has regained partial 
use of the arm and _ indications 
are that it may become normal. 
The trial occupied seven court 
days. Numerous medical experts 
testified on both sides. 














Peoria, Il. 


Spread Truth! Pass This Paper On 





the continent. 








The THROTTLE 


480 startling, sensational, amaz- 
ing and instructive pages illustrat- 
ed. Bound in Lavender cloth. 
From the pen of Alvin Winston. 

Every parent and grown-up, 
should read it. An inspiration. Not 
theory, but bare facts proven step 
by step. Revealing data of an un- 
usual life’s experience requiring 
13 years and several trips across 


A story of pluck, courage, fool- 
ishness, determination and victory, 
concerning the individuals and 
groups who have throttled YOU. 
His enemies are YOUR ENEMIES 
—you will be delighted in reading 
of his efforts in your behalf. 

The man who refused to stay i 
down—who bounced back like a 
rubber ball after the most power- 


ful interests wrecked his business, h 
A BOOK THAT SHOULD ] 
4 


STIR CONGRESS TO ACTION 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS”. 


Whoever Touches This Book, 
Touches A Man. 


Most books are dead books, dealing with te 
men or things or ideas completed and 


past. This is 


a live book. It is the story, 


down to this moment, of a man vibrantly 
violently alive, who has carved his way 
repeatedly to high success, who has re- 


peatedly battled, 


like a _ belated St. 


Michael against dragons not fantasied in 


the minds of 


but actually living in gross horridness up- 
on the health, the lives, the wealth and 


happiness, of ‘hundreds, thousands 


languid lackadaisical poets, a i 


and 


millions of actual living, suffering, dying 


men, women 


copy now! 


A FACT 


bit the hand that fed them. 


School to a Millionaire, 
BAKER SALES CO., Muscatine, 


NAME 





Norman Baker 


marred his reputation, humiliated, ridiculed and kicked 
him. The same groups are doing the same to you. Read 
of them and open your eyes. 

A bare life story from stealing neighbors’ grapes, his 
mother’s rooster—to facing the firing line of America’s 
greatest clique and powers—and winning. The greatest 
one man fight ever waged. Favorite names are mention-< 
ed—those who schemed, plotted, conspired and féll to 
lowest depths—who sold their honor for a price—who 


No other indiyidual experienced such things but 
NORMAN BAKER who rose from one year = High 


Mail This Today! NOW! 


Send me a copy of “The Throttle,’ bound in lavender. I enclose 
$1.56 for same. Mail prepaid, as soon as off the press, te 


and children. Order your 


THE BOOK THAT SET AMERICA AFIRE: 


STORY OF 


Towa Date cecccscressee 
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POLITICIANS AND 
OFFICEHOLDERS 


The proposal that Macon coun- 
ty join with eight others in cen- 
tral Hlinois in establishment of a 
district almshouse, suppianting 
the various county poor farms, 
probably will not be accepied, but 


the idea is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Obviously the establishment of 
one home to replace eight would 
permit many economies not now 
possible to the individual poor 
farms without impairing care of 
the inmates. The result would be 
felt in the pockets of the taxpay- 
ers, and if the plan proved a suc- 
cess it might be the opening 
wedge in the consolidation of oth- 
er county functions. 

It has been plain to students of 
government that many present 
political subdivisions were design- 
ed to function in periods when 
transportation was slow and diffi- 
cult and communication between 
neighboring communities was a 
lengthy business. 

There are two obstacles which 
probably will prevent any county 
from taking advantage of the 
plan. The first is that the coun- 
ty home provides jobs for the 
party faithful. Politicians in any 
county will think twice before 
ousting a jobholder. The second 
is that under the existing state 
law each township pays, in pro- 
portion to the number of inmates 
it has, to support the county 
home. The township would bene- 
fit from the saving; but county 
officials, seeing no lessening of 
the burden on the county treas- 
ury, might be apathetic toward 
lightening the burden of another 
taxing subdivision. In either in- 
stance the money comes out of 
the same taxpayers’ pockets. 

The state has shown a commen- 
dable desire in again calling the 
plan to the county’s attention — 
From Decatur, Il., Herald. 








R. B. Mellon Estate 
Set At 20 Millions 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — With the 
exception of $2,000,000 the entire 
fortune of Richard Beatty Mellon, 
goes to his family. 

The will made no estimate of 
the estate, which friends have 
said may exceed 200 millions. 

The will specifies that $1,100,- 
000 is to go to the Mellon insti- 
tute, founded by himself and his 
brother, Andrew W. Mellon, form- 
er secretary of the treasury. An- 
other $100,000 is to be distributed 
to employes at his residence and 
$150,000 to employes in his bank 
and business interests. 


FUNERAL RACKETS 
EXPOSED BY NRA 


WASHINGTON — Racketeer- 
ing has invaded the directing of 
funeral services, and many fami- 
lies have been mulcted by various 
unfair trade practices, according 
to testimony at a hearing on a 
proposed code for this industry. 

Problems presented by the op- 
erations of “burial societies” or 
burial insurance groups, and by 
groups of cemeteries in certain 
districts which offer funeral serv- 
ices to purchasers of burial lots, 
also were discussed. 

The code, presented: by the Na- 
tional Funeral Directors Associ- 
ation, calls for the entire separa- 
tion of these activities, charging 
that they constitute a form of un- 
fair competition, particularly in 
the case of tax-exempt cemetery 
properties. 

As to the burial societies and 
insurance organizations, it was 
represented that there are possi- 
bilities of deception or misrepre- 
sentation, as well as of failure on 
the part of unscrupulous promot- 
ers to fulfill their obligations. 

The industry was reported as 
having 34,132 establishments in 
the entire country. 














WILL MUSCATINE JOURNAL AND 
DES MOINES REGISTER ASSIST 
IN PAYMENTS FOR ROAD BONDS? 


BONDS: Just a few years ago, 
Mr. Fred White, the Des Moines 
Register, the Muscatine Journal, 
the Burlington Hawkeye, the 
Davenport Democrat and other big 
daily newspapers, solemnly and 
POSITIVELY assured the tax- 
payers of Iowa THAT THERE 
COULD NEVER BY ANY POSSI- 
BILITY BE A PROPERTY TAX 
LEVY TO PAY OFF THE ROAD 
BONDS. Taxpayers in 85 coun- 
ties BELIEVED them, and freely 
voted immense TAX EXEMPT in- 
terest bearing bonds. 

But listen now to this: Tuesday, 
December 5, 1933, the same Mr. 
Fred White, appeared before the 
Iowa legislature and stated; “that 
unless a bill was passed by the 
present special session of the leg- 
islature permitting the refunding 
of primary road bonds the pay- 
ment of the bonds would HAVE 
TO BE MADE OUT OF A DI- 
RECT TAX LEVY upon the REAL 
ESTATE of Iowa.” 


This is the SAME Mr. White. It 
is generally recognized the bonds 
NOW MUST BE PAID by a 
PROPERTY tax UNLESS the 
bonds can be REFUNDED into 
LONG term issues. But permis- 
sion to do this must be obtained 
from the state legislature. 


This is why Mr. White appeared 
before that body recently. WHAT 
WOULD YOU DO if you were a 
member of the legislature? Would 
you take the stand these counties 
had voted bonds on themselves, 
now let them take THEIR MEDI- 
CINE and pay them off with a 
property tax, or would you vote to 
forgive them their mistake and 
vote to permit them to refund 
these bonds and set the PAY DAY 
away off in the future for their 
children and grandchildren to 








pay. 

HOW WOULD YOU VOTE? The 
senate voted recently 39 to 6 in 
favor of permitting the counties 
to REFUND. The House has not 
voted. 

Of course, in refunding, it 
should not be overlooked that the 
bondholders will be assured at 


least their interest for many years | 


to come. It is true too that some 


of the money required to pay in-|§ 
terest and principal, if the bonds|# 


are not refunded, could be used 
for new work if they were. 


Just what would happen if aj} 
PROPERTY tax was levied now}? 


to pay the bonds and interest the 
Gazette cannot say. We are sure 
though that the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and the Muscatine Journal 
would not pay the farmer’s share. 
—Columbus Junction Gazette. 





Dr. : 
Joseph G. Johnston | 
Chiropractor 


308 Hershey Bldg. 





Millar Storage Co. 
CRATING—SHIPPING 
We can save you money 


on small or large western 
shipments. 


309 E. 6th St. 
—Phone 148— 








PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
had just signed its first electric 
power contract with a municipal- 
ly owned distributing system, that 
of Tulepo, Miss. The industrial 
energy charges specified start at 
10 mills per kilowatt hour for the 
first 10,000, and go as low as 2.5 
mills for uses of over 500,000 kilo 
watt hours a month. The Muscie 
Shoals rates will save approxi- 
mately 45 per cent to industrial 
power users who are now getting 
their electricity from the privatc- 
ly-owned Mississippi River Co. 

That’s public ownership for 
you! 





S Dr. C. L. Hartman, Opt. D. 


% Eyes Examined Scientifically § 

Glasses Fitted Properly 

128 East Second Street 
Second Floor 


Holiday 
Fares 


Slashed 


BARGAINS 


Everyday — Everywhere 
Until Jan. 1 , 


Return limit Jan. 15 
1 CENTS a Mile Each 
1 i Way for the Round 
Trip in Coaches 


CENTS a Mile 
Each Way 


2 for the Round Trip 


Good in all equipment--space extra 
No surcharge. 
Tickets Now on Sale 


E. FERGUSON, Agent 
Muscatine, Iewa 


Oh MILWAUKEE Roa 

















Hello Folks!--Back Again 


It’s been a long time since you heard Norman Baker’s 


familiar words “Hello Folks” from K-TNT. 
K-TNT is back with us. 


hear it again. 


BEST OILS 
BEST SERVICE 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 
BAKER SALES CO, Moers. 
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Now you 


K-TNT OIL STATION 


GLAD TO SEE OUR OLD FRIENDS ONCE AGAIN 


Drive to K-TNT 


for your next filling 
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News Behind 






The Headlines 











See 
STRANGE BEDFELLOWS 


Politics does make strange bed- 
fellows, Imagine the discomfiture 
pf Ogden L. Mills, former Hoover 

cretary of the treasury, sup- 

rting La Guardia in the New 

ork election. Mills and the oth- 
pr reactionaries who were for La 

uardia ;weren’t backing him be- 
ause they had any love for the 
militant Progressive who led the 
iberal bloc in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. They supported him 
ecause he was a Repubjican and 
jt was an opportunity to get a bit 
of satisfaction out of the defeat 
pf a Democratic organization. 

When La Guardia ran for re- 
election to congress last fall, the 
reactionary Republicans in New 
Work knifed him in his ‘district 
pnd he was defeated in the Roose- 
jvelt. landslide. Mills and his crowd 
have yery little common ground 
with La Guardia on political or 
economic issues. 
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WAR AND LABOK 


Enfield, England—Worid peace 
will be nothing but a dream until 
the workers exercise their latent 
strength and dorminate the pro- 
duction and distribution of 
wealth, declared M. A. Bevan, La- 
bor -member of Parliament, in a 
ppeech here on the menace of war. 

“If you want world peace you 
must reorganize the economic life 
of the world,” he said. 

“The ordinary werking men 
‘and women must assume contro! 
pyer economic activities and in- 
crease the workers’ consuming 
power so that their employers will 
be able to invest their money here, 
and not have to look to other 
countries in which to invest it:’ 

There was only one guarantee 
for peace, he added, and’ that was 
to organize a labor movement so 
strong that their rulers would 
know’ that the nation was not be- 
hind them if they declared war. 
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“OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY” 


A delightful and valuable serv- 
Iec has been rendered to the 
thinking public in the last few 
days. ‘Other People’s Money,” 
that classic exposure of “‘invest- 
ment banking,” has been reprinted 
in a “jacket edition’ costing only 
i5 cents a copy. 

“Other People’s Money” is a 
tollection of magazine articles 


Louig D. Brandies, then a Boston 
lawyer and an unpaid crusader 
for the cemmon weal, now Justice 
pf the United States Supreme 
Court. He tei the story of the 
New Haven swiiedle, which loot- 
ed the thrifty savings banks of 
New England; of the fight for 
control of the deposits of insur- 
ance companies; of other rascal- 
ities of Big Business. 

This book shows that there is 
little new in the chicane that Pe- 
rora is now uncovering. Bankers 
on the Chase model deal in larger 
sums now than their predecessors 
2€ years ago, and perhaps long 
immunity has made them a littie 
more brazen, but there has been 
smail change in tactics, and none 


in morals. 

Those who want to trace the 
roots of our present financial 
sroubles into the past should read 
“Other People’s Money.” — From 
Labor. 
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NRA BACKPAY 


Approximately $25,000 has been 
paid by Chicago employers to 
workers who were found by the 
NRA compliance board to have 
been insufficiently compensated 
ander the terms of the President’s 
re-employment agreement. 

Other ‘cases involving thousands 
pf dollars in wages are still under 
advisement. 

In one instance a merchandising 
poncern refunded about $5,000 to 
employees who had worked longer 
than the NRA permits. Another 
case in the same industry, in 
which back wages amounting to 
$10,000-is involved, is still under 
consideration. Wages totcling $2,- 
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written 20 years or more ago by! 


7000 and $3,000 were returned by a 
number of employers. 

Prof. Andrew Bruce, chairman 
of the compliance board, said that 
employers made the payments 
willingly when they were inform- 
ed that the wages they had been 
paying or the hours their em- 
ployees had been working were in 
violation of the administration’s 
recovery program. 





THE “NEW POOR” 

‘The most active industry in this 
country .is/transforming human 
beings into paupers. Having trans- 
formed millions of workers ~ and 
farmers into this type, the forces 
of depression also transform pro- 
fessional men and women. into 
outcasts. They.constitute what is 
now called the “new poor.” They 
are also mixed with small business 
men who have been clinging to 
loWer layers of-business and who 
finally dropped into the pit where 
millions of the idle vegetate in 
misery. 

A survey of hospitals in New 
York City shows that 11 per cent 
of this type lie in wards unable 
to pay hospital fees. Dentists, 
druggists, technicians, architects, 
physicians,-engineers, lawyers and 
even a rabbi are included: in the 
“new poor” in New York hospitals 
and there is little doubt that oth- 
er large cities will show a similar 
human output of the depression. 





FALSE DAMAGE CLAIMS 

Benjamin F. Landis, assistant 
United States attorney in Chi- 
cago, has unearthed a new way 
by which some corporations get 
an advantage over their competi- 
tors. They fix it up with crooked 
railroad officials to file false 
claims with railroads for damages 
to goods never suffered; the cash 
received on such false claims is 
just so much pure robbery. — 
From Golden Age. 





UNEMPLOYED WOMEN 

Out of almost 11,000,000 women 
who ordinarily work for a, living, 
the number of the unemployed is 
now more than 2,000,000. - In- 
cluded among the jobless ‘women 
are many who are married. and 
discriminated against on that ac- 
count, many older women whose 
chances of finding employment 
are very slim, and many:.: young 
women for the first time in the 
labor market. — From Golden 
Age. 





THWARTING JUSTICE 


If you would like to know about 
one of the dodges which enable 
crooks to escape punishment for 
| their misdeeds, consider the plight 
lof Mrs. Clara Alt of Chicago. 

Mrs. Alt’s home was burglarized 
in 1928. Twenty times since then 
Mrs. Alt has gone to court pre- 
pared to testify against the men 
who have been charged with the 
crime; and each time the case 
has been continued, so that Mrs. 





Ait has had the fun of going to 
the courthouse 20 times for 
nothing. 

Recently a new hearing was 


scheduled, Mrs. Alt was on a wo- 
men’s cemmittee to welcome Mrs. 
Roosevelt to the World’s Fair, so 
she didn’t go to court. She was 
sent for and fined $10 for staying 
away. 





SCANDAL SPREADING 

Ain’t it odd, but if a good report 
on a man is started, only two out 
of ten will believe it. But just 
start a bad report on the same 
man, and the entire ten will be- 
lieve it and no questions asked. 

A good deal like the woman 
who filed complaint on the nudist 
colony. She lived so far from it, 
and the colony had so obscured 
themselves from outside observa- 
tion, that this woman had to buy 
herself a telescope so that she 
could detect the “obscenities” that 
offended her. 

Those with wooden heads 
should wear tin hats to protect 
themselves from attack by wood- 
peckers.—Wheatland, Ia., Gazette. 








Spread Truth! Pass This Paper On 











TUGWELT BILL 
RAPPED AGAIN 


CHICAGO — Misbranding pro- 
posed bills and other wise adulter- 
ating legislation was the charge 
leveled at Congress by The Health 
School Club of this city in a vigor- 
ous letter of protest against’ the 
enactment of the Tugwell Bill. 

While the proposed measure 
purports to prevent the manufac- 
ture, shipment, and sale of adul- 
terated or misbranded food, drugs; 





‘}and cosmetics ostensibly, members 


of Congress in their sworn duty 
reverse themselves and do the 
very thing with respect to the 
statutes that they would penal- 
ize others for doing, in the manu- 
facture or sale of their product, 
the letter points out. 

The obvious purpose of the 
measure, it is asserted, is to form 
a more complete monopoly than 
ever before of the American Medi- 
cal Association and to place thé 
people completely at the mercy of 
the medical oligarchy comprising 
that organization. 

Support of members of Congress 
was © asked for Congressman 
Mead’s request for a Congres- 
sional investigation of the activi- 
ties of the corp of investigators 
and inspectors of the Food and 
Drug Administration, who, by rea- 
son of, their own neglect or for 
other reasons, seek the enactment 
of their own pet measure at the 
behest of the American Medical 
Association in violation of the 
Criminal Code that prohibits fed- 
eral employes influencing mem- 
bers of Congress while on Govern- 
ment. time. 





LESS PROPAGANDA 


One of the few blessings of the 
crisis has been the death of about 
half of the “employe magazines” 
that had flourished in the U. S. 
since the World war. 

The story of the steady suspen- 
sion of these company publica- 
tions and a lament at their pass- 
ing is contained in a survey re- 
cently completed by the Industrial 
Relations section of Princeton uni- 
xersity. Of the 415 house organs: 
of this type which existed in 1929 
for the purpose of injecting com- 


pany “loyalty” into the workers 
and “building up the morale = of 
the personnel,” 208 had ceased 


publication by the end of 1922,,, 
The employe magazine, togéth- 
er with the tompany unicn, was 
a popular insirument of manage- 
ments in. the sub sm and regi- 
mentation of wo1 s in the open 
shop publi¢ ‘utilities. But it has 
been the victim of drastic econ- 
omy. The power, light and trac: 
tion utilities, supported by filch- 
ing the public, have been best able 
to withstand the claims of econ- 
omy and 58 of. the 92 magazines 
published by this group in 1929 
are still being printed. 

The vicious activity of these 
employe magazines, ostensibly 
published to bring management 
and c:nployes into closer “har- 
mony” and “understanding,” has 
been a matter of record for many 
years. 

“With the undermining influ- 
ences of the depression on em- 
ploye morale increasingly  evi- 
dent,” writes J. Douglas Brown, 
in a foreword to the study, “any 
curtailment of these activities 
aimed to maintain understanding 
must be viewed with apprehension. 
Never has there been a greater 













need for accurate knowledge of 
company policies on the part of 
employes, and yet companies 


have eliminated the channels of 
providing this knowledge quickly 
and completely.” 

Contrast this with the state- 
ment of James Meyers of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in his 
book, Representative Government 
in Industry: ‘“‘There are no more 
circumstances in which capital 
looks more like a hypocrite to la- 
bor than in the publication of the 
so-called ‘employe magazine.’ ” 





Fibre of the swamp lily is used 


Judge Upholds NRA 


Restaurant Wages 





DETROIT—Judge Ralph Liddy 
has upheld the right of a restau- 
rant waitress to her minimum 
hourly wage under the NRA where 
working part time without deduc- 
tion for meals. % 

The suit, the first of its kind in 
Michigan, was brought by Mae 
Bethel against the Karras Lunch 
to recover 75 cents, deducted 25 
cents daily for three days for 
meals from the 84 cents earned 
in the restaurant. Judge Liddy 
held: 

“The employer and employe in 
this case agreed to be bound by 
the temporary code approved Au- 
gust 10, 1933, for the restaurant 
industry. 

“That code, as interpreted by 
the Compliance Boards, provides 
for a minimum wage rate of 28 
cents per hour in cities like De- 
‘troit. 

“When one is employed for only 
one meal per day, three hours for 
certain days making the pay 84 
cents for those days, the employer 
may not deduct 25 cents for the 
meal eaten by the employe, leav- 
ing her only 59 cents, but must 
pay the full amount without de- 
duction.” 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
VOTERS APPROVE 
NEW LICHT PLAN 


Despite strenuous opposition, 
Knoxville, Tennessee citizens have 
approved by a 2 to 1 vote, a $3,- 
225,000 obligation bond issue to 
finance a municipal electric dis-~ 
tribution system, which will pur- 
chase its energy from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Fighting against the proposed 
bond issue were the Tennessee 
Public Service company and the 








Anti-Bond Association. Having 
unlimited resources, the private 
interests, with threats and lies, 


could not persuade the good citi- 
zens of Knoxvilie to vote against 
ihe bond issue. 

The campaign had taken’ the 
national spotlight, since it was 
considered a test of the popular- 
ity of the President’s TVA pro- 
gram. 

The movement for a municipal 
plant was started several years 
ago. With the passage of the; 
federal act to set Muscle Shoals 
to work and to build the Norris 
Dam near Knoxville, a new aspect 
developed. The city, it was ob- 
served, could purchase power from 
the newly created TVA and would 
need to build only a distributing 
system. 

The Burns and McDonnell En- 
gineering Company of Kansas 
City, Missouri, was called in to 
make a technical survey, and re- 
ported the estimate of $3,225,000 
for a complete plant that would 
serve the entire city. It was on 
the basis’ of these figures that the 
city voted for bonds. These en- 
gineers showed that when power 
is purchased from the TVA, it will 
set up a self-liquidating system in 
Knoxville and save the citizens 
from $14,000,000 to $27,000,000 in 
a fifteen to eighteen year period. 
Power rates that would reduce 
electric bills approximately 50 per 
cent, for every class of consumer, 
were preposed by the Authority. 

Knoxville is the largest city in 
the area adjacent to Muscle 
Shoals and, with a publicly owned 
utility, it will be a good testing 
place for the new municipally 
owned project. One can readily 
see why the big power interests 
fought so bitterly against this 
bond issue. They did not want 
any more exemplary cities with 
the benefits of municipal owner- 
ship, particularly in the Tennes- 
see Valley area, to show what can 
be done when the Federal and lo- 
cal Governments cooperate in the 
production and _ distribution of 








in the manufacture of paper in 
Brazil. *- | ni oi 
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cheap light and power to the peo- 
ple. - CPt 


by working three hours each day |% 


| HOW ABOUT SOME 
RECEIPTED BILLS 
FOR MUSCATINE? 


One of the most unique in- 
quiries that .1e Public Ownership 
League has, ever received comes 
from Mayor ’G. M. Kress, of the 
Village of Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
The mayor writes, that the electric 
light plant in “this village (popu- 
lation, 2,919) is municipally own- 
d. It has to its credit about $20,- 
000. The city and plant admin- 
‘istration desires to return this 
money to those from whom it has 
been taken and to do so desires to 
give their consumers from time to 
time receipted electric light bills. 
The mayor, wishes to know 
whether, under the existing law, 
they may be permitted to distrib- 
ute this money in this way. 

We are referring. the legal part. 
of this question to our attorneys 
but, meanwhile, will the people of 
the various cities, towns, and vil- : 
lages in the United States that are 
so distressed by present conditions 
that they haven’t money enough 
to pay their way please consider 
the remarkable significance of . 
this inquiry? Here is a little vil- 
lage owning its own electric light 
and power plant and making so 
much money that it hardly knows 
what to do with it. So out of its’ 
surplus earnings: it proposes to: 
remit to the consumers their light . 
bills or, in other words, to serve 
them without charge until such’ 
time as the $20,000 in surplus 
shall have been absorbed. 

Did you ever hear of a private 
power company doing anything of 
that sort?—From Public Owner-' 
ship Magazine. 








WAR PROFITEERS 

No political realist can expect 
very much from the Disarmament 
Conference now. Apparently 
Great Britain and France are di- 
‘vided as to what to do. There is 
a@ logic in Germany’s demand: 
either to be allowed to re-arm or 
to have the Allies disarm. If it 
‘had been made by somé of Hit- 
1ér’s nominally democratic prede- 
cessors as vigorously and as ef- 
fectively as Hitler made it, ~ the 
world would have been better off. 
But to allow Germany to re-arm 
now under any pretext—that of 
fighting Bolshevism or of equality 
with other Powers—would be dan- 
gerous. France doubtless thinks 
‘it. would be equally dangerous for 
her to disarm. 

Yet there is no denying that 
French armament itself is a 
danger to the world. The com- 
mercial aspect of French militar- 
ism was never worse illustrated 
than at the International Press 
Conference recently held in Ma- # 
drid under the auspices of theg] 
League of Nations. A Russia” 
delegate introduced a_ resolution™ 
to end the practice of subsidizing” 
newspapers by munition plants, 
which, of course, have much to 
win by all stories of wars and 
rumors of wars. This resolution 
was defeated primarily by the 
French delegates with the support 
of delegates from the Little En- 
tente countries on the’ ground, 
stated by a French delegate, “that 
his nation would not accept any 
proposals if this were included.” 
Could any commentary on the 
low ethics of the French in regard 
to newspapers, newspaper subsi- 
dies and armament profits be 
more striking or more alarming? 
Friends of peace should pay far 
more attention to the mischief 
done by armament makers 
throughout the world, emphatical- 
ly including the United States, 
who seek profits from preparation 
for war—yes, and from war itself. 
It appears that the Russian and 
American delegates were together 
on this press resolution, which is 


i 


the two countries may do for ef- 
fective disarmament now that 
Russia has been recognized. 





The damage caused by rabbits 





in Australia varies from, $80,000,- 
000 .to. $150,000,000 annually. 











a good omen, perhaps, for what. | 
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STOCK MARKET 
j GAMBLERS 


The stock market gamblers have all sorts 
of fake excuses to justify their existence. 
Against the ruins of reputable businesses 
smashed by market manipulators they advance 
the old theory that the stock market is a mart of 

* trade whereby small and large capital is trans- 
ferred from private hands to upbuilding busi- 
ness, 

But the stock market doesn’t work that way. 
As has been shown by the recent senate bank- 

5 ing investigation, new stock issues are often sold 
privately to a few insiders on “favor lists” long 
before the same stocks are listed on the stock 
exchange. Then the stock is listed, its price 
boosted by “wash” sales, and the insiders sell out 
at handsome profits. Not a penny of their pro- 
fits goes to the company whose stock they held. 





Then the outright gambling on the stock 
begins. For no logical reasons at all, the stock 
ofttn fluctuates between extremely wide price 
ranges. “Pools,” “corners,” short sales, all the 
artificial tricks of stock gamblers are used to 
beat the price down or balloon it up according to 
the money making plans of the stock market 
manipulators. The sucker public usually pays 
the losses and the insiders take the profits. 

But the chief effrontery of the stock gamb- 
lers is their claim that the wild advances and de- 
clines of stocks are governed by natural causes. 
Let us consider that: General Moters common 
stock has sold as low as 10 and as high as 3534, 
this year. Have its sales, or production or any- 
ting else in the company varied enough to justify 
such fluctuation? Not at all. Illinois Central has 
sold between 814 and 50%, this year. Has rail- 
road traffic, outlook or general business condi- 
tions on which its business depends changed that 
much? Not by a long sight. 

J. C. Penney stock has sold from 1914 to 56 
this year; Wright Aero from 6 to 24; Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube from 714 to 3754; General 
Asphalt from 45% to 27; Baldwin Locomotive 

- common from 314 to 1754; Baldwin Locomotive 
preferred from 914 to 60; Erie Railroad common 
from 334, to 2534; Byers Company from 814 to 
43%; International Harvester common from 
13% to 46; Bohn Aluminum from 914 to 5554; 
Mack Truck from 1314 to 4634; U. S. Steel com- 
mon from 233% to 6714; National Cash Register 
from 5! to 2354; Atlas Tack from 114 to 337% 
and there are many others showing just as wide 
fluctuations. Surely the businesses represeented 
by these stocks did not change that much since 
the start of this year. Their stocks were simply 
manipulated up or down at the'will of stock mar- 
ket gamblers, 

Federal regulation of the stock markets is 
needed to stop this gambling and Congress will 
probably have the job before it at the coming 
session. The market gamblers will undoubtedly 
have their lobbyists and propaganda experts 
working against such regulation, but their wiles 
avail little if our legislators do their duty. 


THE AMERICAN 
PEASANT 


Democracy marches on. Sometimes the 
A rmarch of freedom on this insignificant sphere in 
“a 
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the universe may be slowed, but inevitably it re- 
~ covers momentum. Concentration of wealth, 
colossal blunders of billionaires, the mad ambi- 
tions of powerful men and all the other factors 
of selfishness may be temporary setbacks to so- 
y cial justice, but they cannot prevail against 








man’s eternal struggle for equality with his fel- 
lows. 

But parallel to progress is the constant op- 
position of the reactionary, the money grabber 
and the greedy mercenary who seeks an unfair 
advantage over other men. As each step of pro- 
gress is achieved, the plutocrat contrives new 
methods of fighting it. 

Thus the European serfs broke off their 
shackles of outright slavery only to be caught 
in the peasant system. As peasants they were 
exploited through the process of tent, the price 
they paid for the use of land. They were left a 
bare existence. 





The European peasant plan could not be 
worked in America because there were too\many 
vast expanses of land acquired by freemen. 

But as always the plutocrats devised meth- 
ods of exploiting the farmers; the shifting of 
tax burdens; the manipulation of commodity 
markets; usury; the banker remaining in busi- 
ness but failing to repay deposits to one farmer, 
while foreclosing the farm of another and final- 
ly a complicated process whereby the farmer has 
seen the exchange value or purchasing power of 
his products steadily decline. | 

Naturally all this increases individual land 
holdings of a few individuals and corporations. 
Official records show that corporations in Iowa 
are steadily increasing their farm land holdings. 

In California most of the cultivated land is 
owned or controlled by the canning trusts 
through the banks and every year they gain con- 
trol over more land. 

The large meat packing industries have 
their own livestock ranches; the tobacco trusts 
their own plantations. 

Mass production farming offers just as many 
economies as industrial mass production. The 
farmer with small land holdings cannot produce 
crops as cheaply as the corporation using mass 
production. Now under crop reduction plans he 
will face even stiffer competition. 

It seems that the small farmer is doomed. 
He is the peasant of the United States. Relent- 
lessiy, man made economic forces are conspiring 
to break him financially, seize his land and make 
it only a part of a larger holding. Loans and 
subsidies may give him temporary respite but 
in the end the taxes which make them possible 
are paid by the farmer. When collection day 
finally comes, the small farmer’s balance sheet 
will be heavily in the red. 

The situation appears ideal for the land 
grabbers. They should observe one caution: do 
not break too many farmers at one time or the 
farmers may be driven by desperation to sensi- 
ble unity of action. Snipe them off slowly so 
that not too many at one time may understand 
what is being done to them. 

But what of democracy and the march of 
freedom? Unfortunately it is sometimes delayed 
until things look darkest. It may be that the ex- 
ploiters will have,to pauperize almost all the 
farmers before progress resumes its march. \ 


A POOR EXPLANATION 


Despite inferences to the contrary, the corn 
processing tax remains at five cents a bushel. 
The department of agriculture postponed the 
scheduled increase to 20 cents a bushel which 
was to go into effect on December 1. 

When anyone tries to explain that greatly 
advanced prices for corn flakes, hominy, canned 
corn or other corn products are due to the pro- 
cessing tax, just ask him how many packages of 
that product are needed to use a bushel of corn. 

And if he “explains” ask him how he gets 


that way. 


T00 MUCH MONEY 


In The Hands Of Too Few People 


Under the present business and _ political 
structure in the United States, five per cent of 
our population practically monopolizes all our 
economic, social and cultural advantages. A large 











part of that five per cent is concentrated in New 


York City, Chicago and other large cities. 

Thus the remaining 95 per cent have nothe 
‘ing to lose by any change in our system which 
would divest the big city billionaires of their ex- 
orbitant holdings. 

We don’t need any wild violent methods to 
restore this country to the hands of all the peo- 
ple instead of being controlled by the five ver 
cent. All we need is honest, sensible legislation 
to take away some of the vast riches controlled 
by a few which they could not possibly have 
earned and re-distribution of it among the 95 
per cent whose work made it possible. 


COUCH SHOULD QUIT 


Harvey C. Couch, the hard boiled anti-labor 
railroad and utilities financier from Arkansas, 
has overstayed his time as a member of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Recent revel- 
ations at Washington have shown that as a mem- 
ber of the RFC he has approved huge loans to the 
Chase National Bank of New York City while at 
the same time a director of the bank and owing 
it hundreds of thousands of dollars . 

Millions of the loans made by the RFC to 
railroads while Mr. Couch was a director have 
found their way back to the Chase Bank. 

The revelations also showed Mr. Couch partici- 
pated in the stock market pools, deals and syndi- 
cates which gambled with money borrowed from 
the bank. Technically all this may be within the 
law, but its apparent impropriety makes the re- 
signation of Mr. Couch imperative. 








Our government now proposes to forbid the 
sale of machine guns to gangsters and other 
“public enemies,” as if it were the custom to pro- 
vide ammunition knowingly to any enemy. If 
the sale of all machine guns and revolvers were 
prohibited, the police in our large cities would 
have an easier time. 





Private manufacturers in the United States 
may ship arms as they please to Japan, sup- 
posed to be our enemy, but there is an embargo 
against shipments of munitions to China, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua, with certain exceptions. 





All of the old time circus contortionists are 
outdone by the hidebound Republican news: 
papers which, not daring to oppose President 
Roosevelt’s popularity, still try to attack his pol- 
icies. 





The Cleveland, Ohio, Mu*-ipal Light Plant 
made a profit of $335,366 in 1932. And this with 
a maximum rate of 3 cents per kilowatt hour. 





The wise lawmaker today is devising ways 
to reduce expenditures instead of scheming of 
new ways to increase taxes. 





Where is that grass growing in the streets 
of our big cities as predicted some time ago by a 
gentleman named Herbert? 








Our Platform For The People !s: 


. Less taxation. 6. Return of river trans- 
. Fewer State Commis- portation. 
sions. 7. A cleanup of some 
. Universal school books. state institutions. 
. Equity for farmers. 8. More efficiency in 
. Lower freight rates. public offices. 
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General Features and Hints for Women 





EGGS CAN BE MADE AN ATTRACTIVE. 
PART OF THE FAMILY’S FOOD BUDGET 





This is not the season when 
eggs are cheapest, but there is no 
Beason when eggs are not import- 
wnt, especially if the. family sup- 
plies are low in other foods. It is 
most fortunate, then, that the 
Government is about to provide, 
at this very time of year, a vast 
muantity of eggs for the people 
who have not the means for get- 
ting food for themselves. 


y Can you imagine what 15 mil- 
fion dozen eggs would look like? 
By the end of January that many 








baby’s share. He gets three, one 
for every other day or so. 

Five eggs, then, for two adults 
and two children. One egg may 
very well go into spoon corn bread 
for one day in the week. Or in- 
to oatmeal muffins, or graham, or 
plain wheat muffins. With an- 
other we can make French toast 
for breakfast one day, or corn 
fritters or French toasted sand- 
wiches or rice croquettes for sup- 
per. One egg is enough to make 
cottage pudding, or a pumpkin or 





Every day— 
Cereal in porridge or pudding 
Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
children 
A green or yellow vegetable 
A fruit or additional vegetable 
Milk for all 


(or oranges) for 





4 FAMILY FOOD GUIDE TO LOW-COST BALANCED DIET 


Every meal— Milk for children, bread for all 


Two to four times a week— 


Tomatoes for all 

Dried beans and peas or pea- 
nuts 

Eggs (especially for children) 

Lean meat, fish, or poultry or 
cheese 








will have been distributed free to 
the needy people of this broad 
tfand—500,000 cases, thirty dozen 
to the case—purchased by the 
Government in the egg centers of 
the different States and dis- 
tributed to families on the relief 
polls everywhere in the country. 


\"The general public, of course, 
Wil! not receive any of the relief 
pupply of eggs. But the Govern- 
ment’s purchase serves to empha- 
size the importance of this par- 
bicular food in any low-cost diet. 
fi is good news especially for the 
ghildren in the families to whom 
the eggs will be distributed, for 
pext to milk, eggs are the best 
pll-round food for children. 


' Even the family with the small- 
est food budget should try to get 
gp few eggs every week for the 
rhildren, says the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the U. S. Depari- 
ment of Agriculture. The bureau 
Buggesting a low-cost weekly mar- 
ket list for a family of five, slips 
In 2 eggs apiece for 3. children, 
and 2 more for father.and mother 
as a minimum. A-very limited 
supply, this—so limited that it 
may be well to see how much can 
be done with the fewest number 
o: eggs in a week. 

The point is, of course, to make 
the most of the food value of the 
eges, and at the same time get 
the full benefit of their fine cook- 
ins qualities. Probably they are 
Bicrage eggs, because new-laid 
pees cost more. But storage doesn’t 
aficct the food value, so our prob- 
lem is to make the most attractive 
diches with our limited egg supply 
~— which comes down to five eggs 


afier we have taken out the 


squash pie, or gingerbread, or 
chocolate drop cookies, or peanut 
butter cup cakes, or, instead of 
cottage pudding, a plain one-egg 
cake to be served hot. 


With three eggs left we can 
make an omelet with a little chip- 
ped beef, or crisped salt pork, or 
bacon, or ham. Or we can make 
a spinach souffle or a rice omelet. 
That will use all three eggs at 


once. Or 3 eggs, hard-boiled, 
sliced and creamed with plenty of 
cream sauce, could’ be made 


enough for a meal for four. 


Spacing out the three eggs, we 
might make an inexpensive cook- 
ed salad dressing with one egg, or 
mayonnaise dressing with one of 
the yolks. That leaves the white 
for icing some cup cakes. With 
the other two eggs we could make 
a bread pudding, or a cream pie. 
Nutritionists recommend eggs 
for children as a supplement to 
milk—but not as a substitute, be- 


cause neither the white nor the 
yolk of the egg contains much 
calcium: For that, milk is the 


richest source. The calcium of 
the egg is nearly all in the shell. 
But eggs are valuable for the 
same food substances that we 
find in. lean meai-—namely pro- 
teins, minerals, and vitamin G. 
They are valuable also for vita- 


mins A and D, which are not 
abundant in meat though they 
are abundant in oily fish. Eggs 


are, in fact, one of the few good 
food sources of vitamin D, which 
must be present, with calcium, and 
phosphorus, in order to keep the 
children’s bones in healthy grow- 
ing condition and to prevent 
rickets. 
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YOUR RECIPES 


Help the other readers of 
the Midwest Free Press to | 
cook. Send in the recipes 
you like best, sign your name 
and address, and they will be 
| published. 

















Baked Bananas and Raisins 


Grease pudding pan. Now tiuke 
Mananas usually allowing one 
small banana to each person, cut 
jnto long pieces or slice as you 
fie, Put in a layer at bottom of 

an, cover with bread crumbs 
fhinly. Now a layer of raisins, 
j(seeded) again a layer of bananas, 
jerumbs and raisins, having ba- 
‘nanas on top. Pour a little lemon 
Juice over all. If liked a little 
‘sweeter add a little suzar. Bake 
in a moderate oven till custard 


‘ 


like. 
Mrs. F. E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Try filling a salt shaker with 
these ingredients and use them 


when you are preparing to cook 
meats and see what a change a 
little dash of spice makes in the 
flavor of the meats and soups. 
2 tablespoons of fine salt, 1 table- 
spoon ginger, 1 tablespoon black 
pepper, 2 tablespoons of celery 
salt, 1 tablespoon cornstarch, 1 
teaspoon nutmeg, 1 teaspoon 
paprika. Mix well together and 
use only as a seasoning. 

MN. F; 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





A reader says she sets. colors 
even in cheap cotton clothes by 
using half a package of cooking 
salt to half a gallon of water. Let 
the water and salt boil, then place 
the new material in it while it 





boils for 10 to 15 minutes. 
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WHIPPING CREAM 


Although it is not generally 
known there is a right way and a 
wrong way to whip cream, says 
Prof. J. C, Hening, dairy special- 
ist. So he has prepared a circu- 
lar on “How to Whip Cream.” In 
it he says cream whipping has a 
simple technique of its own, and 
if followed carefully, will insure 
success every time. One'of the 
chief things to remember, we are 
told, is to use rich cream which 
has. been held at 40 degrees for 
four hours orf more and beat it 
with a turbine type whipper. Al- 
so, don’t try to whip too large a 
quantity at a time. 

An egg beater is not a cream 
whipper. The turbine type of 
whipper has the blades revolve at 
the bottom of the bowl. And of 
course the amount of cream to be 
whipped must be regulated to suit 
the size of the whipper. For the 
small size turbine whipper about 
one-third of a cup of cream is 
sufficient. 

Cream whips because the fat 
globules cluster about the air cells 
in it during the whipping process 
and thus hold the air in place, ex- 
plains Prof. Hening. Naturally. 
the richer the cream the greater 
the clumping of the fat globules 
and the greater the volume of 
whipped cream. For the same 
reason, cream whips best when 
it is cold because the fat clusters 
are stiff enough to stand up. Al- 
so, if whipped cream is stored at 
about 40 degrees there will be very 
little tendency for it to melt 
down. Prof: Hening recommends 
using cream 30 to 35 per cent fat 
while coffee cream may be used 
if all the conditions are ideal. 





HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
Wheat flour is better than any 
other for yeast bread because of 
its gluten. 

Marketing dressed turkeys is 
more profitable than selling live 
turkeys. 

If you figure that candied lemon 
peel and citron are too expensive 
for your Christmas cakes try us- 
ing colored gum drops cut” into 
small pieces. 

Boiled. custard cannot be cook- 
ed too long or it will curdle. 

Give your child an allowance 
so that he may learn that incomes 
are limited. 

Wet umbrellas should be placed 
in the rack (or corner) with the 
handle end down. 

Small nail holes and cracks in 
white plaster walls can be filled 
by patting in ordinary baking 
soda. 

To make greasy roasting pans 
clean easier fill with water, add a 
few drops cf ammonia and let 
stand a while before washing. 

If cucumber pickles become soft 
and slippery spoilage bacteria are 


for them. 

A dry, scaly skin can be correct- 
ed by using cleansing cream in- 
stead of soap and by applying a 
skin lotion nightly. 

To remove rust spots from 
white clothes use a solution of 
three parts water to one part of 
hydrochloric acid, rinse in warm 
water, then in baking soda water 
and finally in cold water. 


water before putting them in the 
boiling water. 

A suitable cleaner for fabrics 
can be made by grating some raw 
white potatoes to a pulp and 
adding a pint of water to a pint of 
pulp. Strain the mixture, let it 
settle, then pour off the liquid 
which may be used to remove 
various spots. 

An easy way to wash painted 
walls is to mix a mild soap, a 
small amount of washing soda or 


water paste with water. Brush 
this on the wall and stand for a 
few minutes, then sponge off with 
clear warm water. 

In putting out your wash hang 
all shirts up by the tail; they will 





iron easier and look better. 


!pemember fashions of some twen- 
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IBS ...cords... wales... 
these are just a few of the 
many new ways fabrics have tak- 
en to prove they have lots of 
“backbone.” Bengalines and 
failles, diagonal cords and straight 
up-and-down ones, silks and wool- 
lens, velvets and satins ... the 
home needlewoman can take her 
pick from any one of these when 
she is getting her dressmaking 
projects under way. 
The bengalines and other pop- 
lin-type fabrics have a reminis- 
cent look to those of us who can 








pany). 


ty or twenty-five years ago for 
they were in their heyday at that 
time. But in very different frocks 
from the one we've sketched... 
that is a typical example of how 
they’re being made up today. (M-<. 
Call Printed Pattern 7579). A’- 
though it looks like a two-niec . 
affair, it isn’t...the peplum giv’. 
that effect. And the upstanc 
shoulder line is the sort of ih): 
Paris is doing to give us the b: 
look so in fashion at the momen. 
(By courtesy of The Mc€all Co::- 














responsible and there *§ no hope | 








To prevent eggs from cracking | { 
when boiling wet them with cold | 


| 
| 
| 


baking soda and a little flour and | } 
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O edicts have ever been quite 

as popular as those two 
which we are going in for in a 
big way this season. The first one 
orders that necklines should be 
igh ... should, in fact, nestle 
right up under our chins. The 
‘second decrees that while our 
shoulders should not insist upon 
too much width and- interest, a 
‘certain lift is not at all remiss. 
‘(McCall 7567, below, McCall 7571). 
The Chinese influence is easily 
‘geen in the frock illustrated in a 


| light wool. Its high neckline, 
pointed sleeves and slim silhou- 
ette are easy to wear and ex- 
| tremely flattering. That’s one hap- 

py thing about the high neckline 
...it is very becoming to almost 
every woman. If it is found to be 
too severe, a bit of jewelry will 
oftentimes soften its lines. The 
turtleneck design and flaring 
epaulets of the other costume are 
right up-to-the-minute in their bi] 
styling. (By courtesy of The Mc- 
Call Company). ° Se? 
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Trusts Are Endangering 
| American Free Speech 





Gobbling up independent radio sta- 
tions just like other trusts “merge” 
with independent merchants, the 
Radio Trust of the United States is 
extending its power on every front 
and endangering free speech by its 
monopolistic tactics. Previous articles 
have told how General Electric, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Radio 
Corporation of America and other big 
firms are linked together, all working 
to extend the radio monopoly on the 
North American continent as well as 
seeking to broaden their power to 
Central and South America. Finan- 
ciers control radio in the United 
States and misuse their great power. 
A combination of dirty jokes, advertis- 
ing balderdash and propaganda assails 
the ears of radio listeners. The Fed- 
eral Radio Commission’s part in ex- 
tending the monopoly was also shown; 
how the Commission’s large staff of 
lawyers, engineers and free speech 
suppression experts co-operate to help 
the big chains and hinder the small 
independent station. 

While the Trust has been getting 
all the Radio channels in sight, 210 
independents have been crammed on 
six channels. Trust stations have more 
power, less interference and other ad- 
vantage—all through arrangements 
of the Federal Radio Commission. 
The Radio pirates, having seized 
power in the United States and Canada 
tried to extend their monopoly to 
Mexico and other countries on this 
hemisphere but failed. 

Apparently there is little hope for 
radio justice from the Federal Radio 
Commission, but some members of 
Congress and other proponents of free 
speech have suggested abolition of the 
Commission. The government spends 
hundreds of thousands each year ‘to 
“regulate” radio and the Radio Trust 
doesn’t pay a nickel for it. But Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company made $25,- 
895,959.34 and Columbia, $11,621,- 
424.31 in 1932. 

One way to clear the ether would 
be to force chain stations to synchron- 
ize—all broadcast on the same wave 
length. The Trust’s own representa- 
‘tives claimed synchronization experi- 
ments were successful back in 1930, 
but since then they have said little on 
the subject—if the plan were put 
through it would endanger their mo- 
nopoly. 

The National Association of Broad- 
casters, Inc., mouthpiece of the radio 

" chai%s in its proposed code submitted 
to the NRA admits its members num- 
bering only 39.8 per cent of all radio 
stations control 81 per cent of the na- 
tion’s radio business. 

(Continued from last week) 
By JAMES R. CONNOR, 
Editor of the Free Press 


An Amazing Story 

So amazing is this story of how the 
Morgan General Electric interest obtained 
control of almost priceless radio powers, 
that it is almost beyond belief. But there 
is an official record to prove it! It is in 
the testimony of Captain S. C. Hooper, 
director of Naval Communications, Navy 
Department, before the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee hearings on the 
Couzens Radio bill May 22, 1929. Here is 
the history: 

“Captain Hooper. Until the termination 
of the World War, because of the fore- 
sight-of-40 years ago, England dominated 
the cables of the world and gained tre- 
mendous advantages in world trade and 
business. As far back as 1910, we have 
knowledge that England made definite 


Y 








Pete to encircle the globe with a radio 
system in order to maintain her commun- 
ication monopoly. An Imperial communi- 
ication commission was established, con- 
sisting of some of the most eminent bus- 
iness men and engineers of the Empire, to 
advise in this connection — a volunteer 
board, which has been sitting at frequent 
intervals since its formation. 


“During the World War radio became 
an important factor in international com- 
munications, and at the conclusion of the 
War, five trans-Atlantic radio circuits and 
two trans-Pacific radio circuits, the 
American terminals temporarily in the 
hands of the United States Government, 
were in operation. Through government 
action an American company was form- 
ed, through control of patents, and the 
taking over of these stations was the be- 
ginning of a successful effort for this 
country to occupy a commanding position 
in world communication affairs. At that 
time the financing of this venture was & 
risky problem, and the founders of the 
company were advised by government 
representatives to tie their communicatior 
System in with their manufacturing busi. 
ness, which in itself had then but meagre 
prospects, in the hope of giving sufficient 
encouragement to the directors, to finance 
the communication company. . . . Officers 
in the Navy Department, Admiral Bullard 
and myself, had to make a decision as to 
what to do about the circuits we were op- 
erating and that were left over from the 
War, and which would have gone back to 
the British dominated American Marconi 
Company and to the German owned sta- 
tions in this country by defaults unless 
something different was arranged for 

. Admiral Bullard and I went up and 
told the General Electric Company, which 
was in the process of executing an agree- 
ment to sell their patents to the British, 
or we appealed to them, not to sell those 
patents to the British because we knew 
if the British got those patents and Amer- 
ican company would never get a_ start. 
The General Electric Company decided, 
after listening to our appeal, not to sell 
their patents to the British company. 

“Then, after they had decided not to 
sell their patents to the British Company, 
they considered how they might get their 
money back, and I might add that they 
would have gotten $5 million for those 
patents and for the machines they would 
have sold; I say, the General Electric 
Company wanted to know what to do 
next, and we told them the only thing we 
could think of was for them to go into 
the business, and form an American 
communications company... . 

“Senator Howell. How about this tuned 
frequency patent, which is a German pat- 
ent (now held by the Navy Department) 
and what is the name of it? 

“Captain Hooper. It is Schlomilk von 
Bronck (Schloemilch and von Bronck)... 

Senator Dill. Was not that question ‘of 
the priority of the Navy Bronck patent) 
passed on in the Dominion of Canada, 
and decided that it antedated the (Gen- 
eral Electric-R. C. A.) Alexanderson pat- 
ent? 

“Captain Hooper. Yes, sir. 

“Senator Dill. What is the status of 
the litigation in this country on _ that 
question? 

“Captain Hooper. It has not been de- 
cided. The Alexanderson patent was 
validated twice in the courts here. 


Didn’t Fight R. C. A. 

“Senator Dill. But never by the high- 
est court of the land. ... Is it not a fact, 
that owing to the creation of the Radio 
Corporation of America, at the suggestion 
of naval officers, the policy of the Navy 
Department has been not to fight the 





Radio Corporation of America about its 
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patents, I mean on the Alexanderson pat- 
ent? 

“Captain Hooper. I believe that is cor- 
rect. . .. 

“Senator Dill. The whole difficulty 
here is that the Government made certain 
suggestions, as I understand. 

“Captain Hooper. Yes, sir. 

Monopolistic Agreement 

“Senator Dill. And the Radio Corpor- 
ation of America has justified every mo- 
nopolistic agreement that they have made 
since that time, on the basis of the original 
suggestion. 

“Captain Hooper. Well, Admiral Bull- 
ard was designated by the President to 
attend their board of directors’ meeting, 
to help them all he could to get up this 
American company; that is, to give them 
the benefit of our experience; and I would 
say that everything they did at that time 
met his approval. Of course, what they 
did after radio broadcasting started is an- 
other matter. We do not know what they 
have done since then, but we have been 
very kindly disposed toward their Ameri- 
can communications company that they 
formed. ....In the British Empire trans- 
portation and communications had long 
been realized to be the handmaids of 
commerce. The Empire, and _ especially 
England, lives on overseas trade, which 
without adequate rapid world communica- 





tions would be endangered. This country, 
due to its national prosperity, was slow 
to realize that at some later time, now 
rapidly approaching, we would have to 
compete with Europe in the world mar- 
kets, and that international communica- 
tions and commerce would become of great 
importance likewise to us. 

“Also, there is another reason which ig 
perhaps even more far-reaching than that 
of pure commerce, The present age is 
one of democracy, and the principal 
method of controlling democracy is 
through newspapers. It is notable that at 
the Imperial conference on communica 
tions the newspapers were well represent« 
ed. London largely controls the news of 
the world and the medium of control is 
the communication net. With control of 
the public opinion of the world, trade and 
dominion follow. 

“When the Radio Corporation was first 
formed, I advised the chairman of the 
board of directors to keep clear of ene 
tangling alliances with the cable come 
panies, and for two reasons; First, the 
British dominated the cables, and I feared 
their skill and experience in gaining con- 
trol should radio tie up with them; and 
second, I felt that the radio was the great 
American opportunity, and with  radidc 
competition with cables the service would 


Please turn to page ten 





Carl D. Thompson of the Public Owner- 
Ship League of America has. explained 
what can be done to bring back prosperity. 
Here are extracts from his argument. 


We are in the midst of the _ greatest 
crisis in the history of the world. We are 
also in the presence of the greatest oppor- 
tunity in human history. The old order 
is passing away; a new social order is be- 
ing born. 

How have we met previous crises and 
great problems like this in the past? When 
this country and civilization faced the 
necessity of universal free education, we 
solved the problem by public ownership— 
a publicly owned educational system, our 
public school system. When the industry, 
commerce and agriculture of this nation 
required greater facilities for inter-com- 
munication, we solved the problem through 
public ownership — a publicly owned pos- 
tal system. When the growth of our pop- 
ulation of this country pressed upon the 
industrial resources in the centers, and 
new land was needed, we conquered the 
desert through a government owner re- 
clamation service and opened new fields 
and new opportunities. When the people 
of this country, in their great cities, were 
faced with the necessity of an abundant 
and safe water supply, we solved the prob- 
lem through the establishment of publicity 
owned water systems. 

There are in the United States today 
7,853 cities, towns and villages that own 
and operate their own water-works. That 
means practically all of them, for more 
than 90 per cent of all water supplied to 
our people in- urban centers is supplied 
through publicly owned projects. 

When, therefore, I suggest to you the 
extension of this principle of the public 
ownership of basic utilities and services 
as the way out of our present crisis, I am 
not suggesting something new to the Amer- 
ican people, but something that has 
grown out of the history and experiences 
of our nation ,out of the industrial and 
economic necessity as well as the intellec- 
tual and social progress of our people. 

Public ownership is the only way to re- 
lieve and solve the problem of the unem- 
ployed. Human progress and particularly 
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the development of so-called labor-saving 
machinery, which should really be called 
labor-dispensing machinery — is steadily 
displacing labor. So that in the best of 
times we always have a huge and growing 
army of unemployed. And as civifization 
develops this problem of the unemployed 
becomes more and more serious. Under 
the present conditions we are unable ta 
take care of this ever-growing problem of 
the unemployed. The unemployed are un- 
able to buy things. Because they are un- 
able to buy, the factories and stores are 
unable to seli. Because the factories and 
stores are unable to sell, they cut down 
their orders and industry slows down, fac- 
tories begin to close, and the panic and 
crisis is on. Somewhere, some way, we 
must solve this problem of the unemploy- 
ed; otherwise, it will destroy our ¢iviliz- 
ation. 

The government, to wat people to work, 
must have work to put them to. And, 
therefore, a bill for the operation of 
Muscle Shoals by the government has 
been passed and signed by the president 
of the United States. 


Public ownership of basic public utilie 
ties extended from city to city, point toa 
point and project to project puts men ta 
work, puts them to work without raising 
of taxes, puts them to work on something 
that enables them to pay back every dol- 
lar we use in putting them to work, and 
strengthens the government besides. 


Public ownership is the only way out 
for another reason: It will relieve our 
communities of the burden of taxation. 
There are 84 cities, towns and villages in 
the United States of America today that 
have no local taxes for city purposes at 
all because of the surplus earnings of their 
publicly owned utilities. The city of 
Springfield, Ill., last year made and saved 
on its municipally owned light and water 
plants $1,700,000, which was $300,000 more 
than the entire tax burden of the city. 
Other cities are making similar showings 
with their municipally owned, revenue 
producing projects and the very certain 
relief of taxes is by way of the ownership 
and operation by the community enter. 
prises. 
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From Common Sense Magazine 
(By Permission) 


By Edmund Wilson 


Easterners and Westerners alike are 
inclined to think that the problem of 
the farmer is a sectional—a mid-west- 
ern—problem. This article, by a well- 
known critic, takes the example of 
‘Pennsylvania and goes to the roots of 
corruption in dairying, the largest and 
richest “industry” within the compass 
of agriculture. 


(Continued from last week) 


The crowning blow was the appointment 
as Federal Milk Administrator of Dr. 
Clyde L. King, an advocate of the basic- 
surplus system, who had in the past given 
every evidence of a bias in favor of the 
distributors and who was coming to the 
milk administration straight from the 
chairmanship of the Pennsylvania Public 
“Service Commission, where he had given 
evidence of favoring the utility interests 
and from which he had been removed by 
Governor Pinchot. 


The Left-Wing Organizers 


In the meantime, the left-wing organiz- 
ers, who did not figure in the New York 
milk strike last summer, had come into 
the field in Pennsylvania. The strategic 
importance of the dairyman was obvious: 
dairy-farming in the United States is by 
far the largest agricultural industry. The 
value of milk and milk products sold an- 
nually is more than a billion and a half 
dollars—nearly twice as much as that of 
our next most important product, hogs. 
‘And the dairymen were already militant: 
here and there they had been striking 
without radical leadership—in York Coun- 
ty, they had struck and won their de- 
mands. The radicals were able to organ- 
ize among the poorer farmers a United 
Farmers’ Protective Association, which 
stopped sheriffs’ sales and evictions. When 
the milk code reached the farmers late in 
August, their bitterness exploded in fury. 
‘At one meeting at which H. D. Allebach, 
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the president of the Interstate who had | 
was | 
present, the more savage members of the 


helped sell the Scott-Powell bonds, 


audience offered to “take him apart and 
see how he worked” and were only re- 
strained by one of their leaders, who told 
them that if the Interstate had swindled 


them, they had only themselves to blame. 


The leaders of the U. F. P. A. agitated and 
held demonstrations . They began to or- 
ganize a giant strike for the whole Phila- 
delphia Milk Shed, a strike which should 
involve not only the. dairymen but the 
truckers. the railroad workers and the em- 
ployees of the milk distributors. 


The community became alarmed at this, | 


‘There was the prospect of spilt milk and 
bloodshed such as had taken place in New 
York last summer. Mr. J. David Stern, 
the publisher of the liberal “Philadelphia 
Record,’ who had been hearing and giving 
publicity to the complaints of the dairy 
farmers, called them together to a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia and encouraged them 


to organize a protest committee under 
more moderate leadership. And he in- 
duced two prominent Philadelphia law- 


yers, Mr. Francis B. Biddle and Mr. Charles 
Edwin Fox to act as representatives of the 
farmers. The radical U. F. P. A. was of- 
fered representation at the meetings of 
the Protest Committee’s executive board; 
but, angry at having the movement cap- 
tured by liberals and taking the view of 
its new sponsors and leaders indicated by 
their Marxist idealogy, they denounced the 
Protest Committee as a device for neutral- 
izing the indignation of the farmers and 
ultimately selling them out again—refused 
to cooperate with it and walked out. 
The Federal Hearing 

Federal hearings on the milk code were 
demanded. The representatives of the 
Protest Committee at first had difficulty 
in persuading the officials of the Agricul- 
al Adjustment Administration( with the 
exception of the consumers’ counsel, Dr. 
Frederic C. Howe, who, however, knew 
nothing about milk) that there was any 
need for drastic revision. A hearing of 
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one day was granted; then, under pressure 
of the Protest Committee, extended to as 
long as might be necessary, 


It began September 11 and lasted four 
days. The sessions were held in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford. The left- 
wing, never relinquishing its pressure, sur- 
rounded the hearings with poor farmers 
and city unemployed. At these hearings 
the distributors were finally smoked out, 
and with them, the Interstate. 


The “Record” had obtained on ‘the fi- 
nances of the Supplee-Wills-Jones Dairies, 
the largest distributors in the region, 
figures from an undisclosed source which 
were afterwards corroborated in a curi- 
ous way when a listener-in on a_ radio 
telephone conversation heard the  vice- 
president of the company wondering how 
the “Record” had got them. In 1932, it 
appeared, Supplee-Wills-Jones had done 
a total milk business, exclusive of  ice- 
cream, amounting to nearly $12,000,000, 
at a profit of 17 per cent, $2,000,000. If 
Supplee-Wills-Jones was buying 80,000,000 
quarts of milk, it could, the “Record” 
pointed out, have paid a cent more a 
quart, Which would have given the farm- 
ers $800,000, and still made a 10 per cent 
profit of $1,200,000. The company had 
made, in addition to this, about $350,000 
on ice cream. The capital assets of the 
company were approximately $12,000,000, 
so that during 1932, it had earned nearly 
20 per cent on its capital. Supplee-Wills- 
Jones had in its turn been milked by the 
big Wall Street super-organization, the 
National Dairy Product Corporation, 
which in 1931 had extracted from Supplee- 
Wills-Jones nearly a quarter of its total 
dividends: $4,000,000—and this in spite of 
the fact that Supplee-Wills-Jones repre- 
sented only 6 per cent of the National 
Dairy’s capital structure. Other figures 
on the “Big Four” distributing companies 
were brought out at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford hearings. The Harbison Dairies at 
one time had been making 38.3 per cent 
on.its investments. It was found impos- 
sible to get any figures on Scott-Powell, 
who had made the farmers buy the fam- 
ous bonds, sincé it had been taken over 
in 1927 by a holding company—at which 
time its profits had been 10.3 per cent. 


Dr. Howe recommended that an investi- 
gation be made of the distributors—though 
he is said to have remarked in private 
that it would be impossible to find. ac- 
countants not bought by the milk trust. 
An audit of the books of the Interstate 
was resolutely resisted by that body and 
only effected through threats of legal .ac- 
tion and in the face of every possible ob- 
struction. It finally revealed, however, 
that during a period of ten months. end- 
ing August 31, 1933, the Interstate 


farmers, almost $90,000, and that more 
than $11,000 more than this had _ been 
spent for the alleged purpose of “improv- 
ing and stabilizing the market in the Phil- 
adelphia Milk Shed.” Actually, it was 
found that over 83 per cent of this total 
amount had gone to pay the salaries and 
expenses of the directors, 
employees. The six officers alone had 
gotten away with more than. a quarter of 
the money, and Mr. Allebach and his sec- 
retary had had $2,548.56 for traveling and 
other expenses. A shortage of $4,232.25, 
a sum involved in the issuance of 1,692.9 
shares of stock, was admitted by the In- 
terstate people, who said that they couldn't 
explain it. It had been concealed by a 
bookkeeping trick. 

Dr. Howe asked the Protest Committee 
to prepare a substitute code, which was 
done. This new code abolishes the basic- 
surplus plan, the check-off for the Inter- 
state and the Dairy Council, and the im- 
portation of milk from the West. It raises 
the price of milk to the farmer (though it 
does not lower the price to the consumer) ; 
it provides for inspectors and testers who 
shall be employees of the Department of 
Agriculture; and it allows the cash and 
carry stores to sell milk at a slightly lower 
price than that established for doorstep 
delivery. A new cooperative organization 
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had | 
. taken in, mostly from the impoverished 


officials and}. 
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has been formed—the Allied Dairy Farm- 
ers’ Association—designed to put the In- 
terstate out of business. 

The situation in this region is thus 
critical and very interesting. You have a 
liberal middle-class movement which still 
recognizes the big distributors, admits 
their right to make a profit out of the pro- 
ducers, conducting the most damaging ex- 
pose which has yet been made of the dis- 
tributing end of the milk industry. Will 
it be able to put over its new code and to 
prevent it, after it has been accepted, 
from being manipulated by the dealers? If 
it fails, the dairymen will certainly strike. 
Both the radicals (now the Philadelphia 
Regional Committee for Action) and the 
Allied Dairy Farmers’ Association have 
envisaged the necessity for this step and 
have their independent plans for effect- 
ing it. 


I do not believe that there are any 
compromising interests directly backing 
and encouraging the new movement. Mr. 


Stern, the publisher of the “Record,” has 
lost, it is said in Philadelphia, advertising 
contracts with the milk dealers amounting 
to fifteen or twenty thousand dollars a 
year. Mr. Fox is a public-spirited Jew; 
Mr. Biddle is a former secretary of Jus- 
tice Holmes. Neither is taking anything 
for his services. The Protest Committee 
has collected money from various persons, 
some of whom undoubtedly have an inter- 
est in backing the farmers against the dis- 
tributors; rich men with private dairies 
who sell milk and the chain stores which 
trade in milk cash-and-carry at a price 
slightly less than that of the dealers. But 
these contributors came after the Protest 


Committee was under way and are so 
small as hardly conceivably to affect its 
policies. What is involved, though, of 


course, and what the left wing is up 
against, is the propertied-class psychology 
of the farmers, the self-contained and 
self-respecting solidity of the time-season- 
ed stone-and-plaster house. It is difficult 
to persuade such people of their solidar- 
ity wjth industrial workers; in many cases 
they feel more solidarity with the indus- 
trial owning classes, who, in turn, having 
always had them around, are benevolently 
disposed toward the farmers. This and the 
sentimental appeal which the idea of milk 
seems to make to the middle class—which 
the idea of coal or steel lacks—explains 
the middle-class support of the farmers. 

Mr. W. K. Moffett, the president of the 
new Allied Dairy Farmers’ Association, is 
a former county agent and was for several 
years head of a bureau of agriculture es- 
tablished by the Pennsylvania Chamber 
of Commerce and having as its aim to 
try to bring the farmers into closer rela- 
tions with the business men. When of re- 
cent years he began attacking the dis- 
tributors, he soon found his bureau folded 
up under him, and since that time he has 
been made the object of systematic slan- 
der and attack. His record has apparent- 
ly been combed to find something dis- 
creditable about him, and combed with- 
out success. On the other hand, he has 
the radicals after him. When Lewis 
Bentzley of the U. F. P. A. denounced him 
at one of the meetings of the Protest Com- 
mittee, he is reported to have answered: 
“There is no difference of aims between 
your organization and ours except that 
we represent the more conservative class.” 
The left-wing has since followed the tac- 
tics characteristic of the worst of its old 
policy in excoriating him and his associ- 
ates as “milk fakers’” before they have had 
a chance to perpetrate any fakes. In the 
meantime, the members of their own or- 
ganization are leaving it for the new co- 
operative. The members of the new co- 
operative greatly need to know the things 
that the radicals know. The dairyman 
does not usually see much beyond his 
farm; at most, he sees the county or the 
milk shed. The radical alone knows that 
the dairyman’s future is not to be guar- 
anteed by the establishment of a code for 
his milk shed and that his problem cannot 


be solved independently of the problems 


of other groups. The radical alone sees} 


;not be made by the R. F. C. unless 





the Pennsylvania farmer in his place in 
the social structure and in relation to the 
processes of history. Must he assume that, 
among the leaders of the Allied Dairy 
Farmers there is no one capable of grasp- 
ing this? There are men able and willing 
to fight, as they have proved. Moffett 
himself has certainly shown himself able 
to take it as far as what the distributors 
can do to him is concerned, and is a man 
of wide experience and thorough knowl- 
edge, with qualities which should equip 
him for leadership. If the Protest Com- 
mittee fails, the shift will be to the left, 
How shall we prophesy the future be-« 
havior of these children of the American 
Revolution whose prize conviction is their 
right to what they regard as the Ameri- 
can standard of living? 


TOO MUCH MONEY 


There has been much commotion recent- 
ly concerning excessive salaries paid to 
executives of great corporations. The fed- 
eral government is insisting that loans will 
the 
top salary is fixed at $60,000 or less. Stock- 
holders in general are indignant over the 
practice of passing dividends while cor- 
poration officials continue to receive hand- 
some salaries. 

For some significant reason, however, 
little complaint is being made about huge 
incomes from investments and other non- 
salary services. Mr. Wiggin’s exorbitant 
salary constituted only a small fraction of 
his total income, and he was by no means 
one of the nation’s richest citizens. The 
country at large continues to strain at 
the gnats of $100,000 incomes, while swal- 





;lowing the camels of $1,000,000 and $10.- 


000,000 incomes. As a matter of _ fact, 
large salaries are far more justifiable than 
are huge incomes from investments or 
speculation. 

But fat incomes on the part of finan- 
ciers and industrialists are more defen- 
sible than are bequests of vast fortunes to 
the heits of rich men, A case in point has 
been receiving wide publicity during re- 
cent weéks. It appears that Miss Doris 
Duke, ‘tipon reaching the age of 21, has 
come into possession of one-third of a 
legacy estimated originally at 53 million 
dollars;'and now diminished to 30 millions. 
Her New York City home is valued at a 
million'and a half, and offers her the 
personal attention of 16 servants. Across 


the Hudson she owns a New Jersey estate _ 
She also possesses a castle | 


of 5,000: acres. 
in Newport and a valuable estate in North 
Carolina. The most expensive suites in 
the world’s hotels and ocean liners are at 
her disposal. Significant testimony as to 
the power of financiers over education is 
furnished by the fact that Miss Duke in- 
herited a trusteeship of Duke university, } 
lavishly endowed by her father. 

In a land of destitution and misery, what | 
justification is there for peepee’ > of 
permitting rich parents to pass on millions 
of dollars to their children? Through the 
device of the inheritance tax it is possible 
to fix the maximum size of bequests at 
$100,000, or at any other figure set by the 
peoples’ legislators. Sooner or later this 
drastic restriction of inheritance will be 
regarded as imperative. Why not sooner 
rather than later?—World Tommorrow. 





THE BANK DOOR 


In Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-Three 
A bank was closed with a mighty key. 
And the poor folks gazed at that big doox, 

But it only answered, with its roar; 
“Tll never open—I’m closed for good!” 
Though like a statute—I have stood! 
Who would have thought I’d tumble down, 
And ruin the folks around this town? 
They trusted me, and brought in gold, 
And I watched the crumpled bills unfold! 
I’m not to blame, but I’m telling you, 
I’m closed clear tight, and I’m staying, 


too! 5 oe 
So don’t blame me, folks, rm “only the 
door, 
But I’ve got to be looked at; and take 
all the roar! 
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By CHARLES W. HARRISON 
in the Truth-Teller 


We have got rid to a considerable ex- 
tent of that superstitious craven reverence 
with which many of our forefathers re- 
garded the priest, but large numbers of 
the people have simply transferred that 
superstitious reverence to the medical man, 
and the results are just as disastrous if 
not more so than before. Organized com- 
mercialized medicine is the most mischiey- 
ous enemy in the ranks of the modern 
world. The unscrupulous merchant or 
lawyer or even politician can as a rule 
only divert into his own pocket some of 
the cash that should be in yours, but the 
all embracing medical man of the ortho- 
dox type not only does that but he arro- 
gantly claims the right to assume con- 
trol of your person and inflict upon it 
any so-called treatment that his own in- 
terest or the medical fad of the hour may 
dictate. He aims at absolute and irre- 
Sponsible power over every man, woman 
and child in the land, and owing to the 
ignorance and credulity of the majority of 
the public he has already secured it to an 
almost unbelievable extent. The press is 
flooded with plausible articles making the 
most extravagant claims for the alleged 
benefits which what it calls ‘medical 
science” has conferred upon suffering hu- 
manity- This is nothing but the most 
barefaced advertising by the “noble pro- 
fession”” whose ethics are supposed _ to 
prohibit all such methods of furthering 
their practice, and altho, many of us know 
that the claims are false and the treat- 
ment recommended dangerous and often 
disastrous, not a word of protest or even 
of questioning is allowed to appear in the 
majority of the publications. 


A series of articles each several columns 
Icng has lately appeared in the Pittsburgh 
Press a paper that prides itself upon its 
justice and impartiality in political ana 
economic questions, but any dcukt of the 


merits of “modern scientific Medicine” 
would in their eyes be downright sacri- 
lege. 


The Literary Digest, another publica- 
tion which professes to indulge ; parti- 
sanship, carries frequently a full page ad- 
vertisement (in this case no doubt paid 
for like any other advertisement), by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance.:Co., which 
for some reason that I cannot fully under- 
stand has for years made itself the blind 
tool of medicalism, and which is a tissue 
of falsehood and nonsense from beginning 
to end. And the Digest recently publish- 
ed a long article by Simon Flexner the un- 
sveakable head of that Hell: on earth, the 
Rockefeller Institute of New York. To 
raad this article one would ‘think that 
medical research men were such angelic 
creatures that they were animated by 
nothing but the purest benevolence, and 
ihnat nothing but the want of wings held 
them down to earth, and that they had 
conferred untold benefits upon humanity 
in relieving it from many of the worst dis- 
eases that used to afflict it and in length- 
ening human life by many years. But so 
far as the actual facts are allowed to 
leak out they tell a very different story. 
Simon Flexner is said to draw down a sal- 
ary of seventy thousand dollars a year 
from John D. Rockefeller’s munificence, 
and he and several other so-called “med- 
ical scientists” spend their time tortur- 
ing dogs and cats and other unfortunate 
onimals to death with every cruelty that 
the minds of morbid men can suggest, and 
their cruelties are not always limited to 
snimals either. One of his co-adjutors 
is Alexis Carrel who some years ago pub- 
lished an account in a medical journal of 
how he had cut the kidneys out of the 
backs of a number of dogs and sewed them 
into their throats to see if he could make 
the kidneys function in the’ unnatural 


Position, and also, he had cut the legs off | 


of a number of dogs, and sewed the leg 
of a white dog on to a black dog and vice 
versa to see if he could make them grow 
there. These wretched victims all died of 
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ies after suffering unspeakable tor- 
ment some of them for weeks and even 
months, And another of this precious 
company was the Americanized Japanese 
Hideo Noguchi, who told in the Journal of 
the Rockefeller Institute years ago how 
he had innoculated over one hundred and 
fifty children in New York orphanages 
with the virus of syphilis just as an in- | 
teresting experiment. And only a_ few} 
days ago the newspapers published a 
speech by an eminent surgeon at a meet- 
ing of the American Association of Sur- 
geons, 

He is referred to as one of the leading 
half dozen surgeons of America but he is 
the man who years ago published a book | 
which was simply a description of nearly 
two hundred of the almost unbelievable | 
attrocities he had perpetrated on dogs, 
monkeys and other animals just to find ' 
out how much mutilation and agony they 
could stand and still live. 

He cut open the stomach of a dog, ' 
forced a tin funnel into the wound, and | 
poured in boiling water, he pumped com- | 
pressed air into the stomachs of other 
dogs until he burst them, he crucified oth- | 
er dogs and held Bunsen Burners under | 
their noses and feet, he cut off the top | 
of a monkey's skull and applied electricity | 
to its exposed brain until the creature in | 
its agony bent back until its head and | 
heels nearly met, and other devilish tricks | 
of the same kind. The only two human 
patients of my personal acquaintance who 
ever put themselves under his ministra- | 
tions both died after suffering the most | 
revolting mutilations. He may be and no | 
doubt is very skillful in the use of the, 
knife but his ideas in the fundamentals } 
and the desirables of human health would | 
make one laugh if they were not so full of | 
sinister menace. And here I must refer} 
as delicately as I can to the horrible de- | 
gradation to which this unrestricted , 
science inevitably leads: A few years ago 
a well known Austrian experimentor an- | 
nounced that he was carrying out an ex- | 
periment to try and produce a creature 
which should be half human and half ape, 
with a human father and a chimpansee 
mother. This wretch was actually invited’! 
to address the British Medical Association | 
at their annual meeting and did so in spite: 
of vehement protests from humanitarians: 
and moralists, and was listened to and 
showered with honors by th eBritish Med- 
ical men. And at the present time there 





is an expedition under a Russian Scientist } 


and at the expense of the Soviet Govern- 
ment making the same attempt with the 
help of a party of young men and half a 
dozen female apes provided by the Rus- 
sian Government. They have been for a 
year on this errand in the wilds of Turke- 
Stan, and this was announced with com- 
plete approval recently by an American 
Medical man a member of an American 
Medical Institute. He announced that at 
any moment we might hea rof their suc- 
cess. 

This is as gross depravity as anything 
alleged against the ancient cities of the 
plain, but it is the inevitable result of 
science divorced from humanity and mor- 
ality. 

And these scientists look forward to a 
milleneum which would be the last thing 
on earth that most of us would want to 
see. They look forward to a time when 
the practice of medicine will have given 
place to the constant administration of 
preventive medicine that is vaccines and 
serums which they are simple enough to 
assume will have abolished the most dead- 
ly scourges of humanity and produced a 
race of supermen who will never get sick 
and will live to a much greater length of 
life than at present under the benevolent 
supervision of the profession who will of 
course sterilize all undesirables, and I 
think we know pretty well who they would 
consider the greatest undesirables. 


When I read these vaporings I am driven 


to remember that little rocky island in the 
southern Atlantic called Tristan d Acuna 


| siderably lower. 


| the highest, 


; orders or 





where there are about a hundred and six- 
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ty five people, men, women and children 
living on fruits and vegetables which they 
grow themselves and where there is neither 
a doctor. nor a dentist nor a teothbrush in 
the whole island and yei those people us- 
ually live to an advanced age and have 
perfect teeth to the end. And bare facts 
shew the same result in this country. It 
is just in those eastern states where the 
number of doctors in proportion to the 
population is the greatest and where they 
have the most political power that the 
deathrate is the highest, while in the west- 
ern states where there are fewer doctors 
in proportion to the population and where 
they have less power the deathrate is con- 
-The city of Washington 
has the largest number of doctors in pro- 
portion to the pepulation of any city in 
the country, and its deathrate is one of 
about seventeen per thousand 
of the population per annum, while in 
North Carolina and Iowa where there is a 
much smaller percentage of doctors, and 
the annual outlay on so-called “public 
health measures” is only about half as 
much per head the annual deathrate is 


| only about half as great, about seven per 


thousand. And in the only western state 
that has a compulsory vaccination law 
which is I think Nebraska, the annual 
deathrate is the highest of any state in 
the west. 

The bald fact is that the more doctors 
there are and the more power they are al- 
lowed to assume, and the more money that 
is spent on “public health measures” the 
higher goes the deathrate and the more 
sickness there is among the living. 

One does not need to be a scientist to 
grasp these facts, nor does one need to 


| be a chemist or a biologist or a microscop- 


ist to know what is good for one’s health. 
I admit that the doctor has certain tech- 
nical information which is at times use- 
ful and even valuable, and I am as willing 
as anyone to listen to his advice so long 


|.as it is offered simply as advice but there 


is no doctor on earth that knows enough 
of my system and its reactions to give me 
to override the results of my 
own experience. 

I think we need more of the spirit dis- 
played by that fellow country woman of 
mine from Toronto. Like her I have had 
fierce battles with ships doctors and gov- 
ernment doctors in crossing the ocean, 
tho I never offered to throw one of them 
overboard as she did, but I have defied 
them to do their worst, and have put my 
food down and kept it down until they 
realizing no doubt that they were in the 
wrong have let me pass. And I have been 
condemned to death by a medical “Ali 
Bendo,” but tho his curse may be on me 
I am bearing up under it with more con- 
fidence than our friend Andrew H. Brown. 





I should like to tell -you of two little in< 
cidents in my own experience which illus- 
trate these points. Years ago when I wag 
a young man in Australia I had a severe 
attack of dysentery, which in that semi< 
tropical climate is a serious and often fatal 
ailment. A doctor was called in who had 
been an army doctor in India, where 
dysentery is a still more serious disease 
and carries off large numbers of people 
every year, He had a remedy which he 
had brought from India which he said was 
a sure cure in the early stages if you could 
keep it down. I said I would try and f 
did try. I lay perfectly still as he directed,. 
but I am easily made sick, and in a hour, 
or two it all came up again. When the 
doctor came again he was angry and 
talked of giving me another dose. I said, 
“Oh doctor don’t give me any more of 
that, I can’t keep it down.” He replied,’ 
“Took here if you don’t mind I shall call 
the ambulance and take you to the hos- 
pital where you will be compelled to dg 
as you are told. However, he did not give 
me any more. He starved the complaint 
out, and I gradually recoveréd. When r 
was sufficiently recovered to be about, 
the lady with whom I was living asked 
him one day what she could give me 
to eat, and he replied, “You can give him 
whatever he asks for. He understands 
his own system better than I do.” And [ 
have spoken here befere of the time when 
I nearly died of hemorrhage from a rup- 
tured blood vessel in my mouth, and how. 
a doctor who was called in jumped to the 
conclusion that it was cancer and wanted 
to take me to the hospital with the prac- 
tical certainty of an operation which wouid 
have killed me immediately, and how. 
when I ventured to say that I did nof 
think it was cancer, he advised me ta 
confine my opinions to my own business 
and leave his to him. Well I was at thaf 
city a few weeks ago and was told that 
that doctor had recently died and of in« 
ternal cancer. .I do not tell these thing¢ 
in any spirit of boasting because I any 
painfully conscious that my knowledge of 
physiology and chemistry is very slight? 
but I venture to think that any norma) 
individual who is not an idiot, can with 
little honest study learn the essentials off 
human health and with a little careful ob 
servation learn how to apply them in hi 
own case, and can as a matter of fact 
tell what suits him better than any out< 
side observer even if he has all the scienc@ 
of the materia medica. : 


I think it is upon that fact that w@& 
should take our stand, and insist upon 
our right to do so unimpeded, and ou 
right when we do feel that we: need ontd 
side help to have the type of help in which 


we have the most faith. ‘e 





— 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND A BANKER 


Franklin P. Adams, the New York a 
umnist, who has surveyed the passing 
scene from his Conning Tower look-out 
for 30 years, is not by any means given 
over entirely to verse and humor, For 
example, nowhere have we read anything 
more to the point than what he has to 
say about the current discussion on the 
freedom of the press. A free press, F. P. A. 
reminds us, is not only one allowed by 
law to say what it thinks: 

It also is a press able to say what it 
thinks. And we’ll go another step: it also 
is a press that has vigorous thoughts and 
strong convictions. It should have pride 
and humility. It should be a press wise 
enough to praise and to blame. For free- 
dom is not a privilege: it is a right. And 
every right carries an equal responsibility. 


Let us apply this fine, but only reason- 
able, standard, to the newspapers which 
have been making the loudest clamor over 

the supposed threat to freedom of the 
press under an NRA newspaper code. For 
several weeks, the case of Mr. Wiggin of 
Wall Street, tax-dodger de luxe, has been 
before the country. Obviously, here is a 
subject on which a free press could be ex- 








pears to speak, and to speak out vigor 
ously in the public interest. It would da 
so if it served the public interest. Very 
well. What do we find? The editorial 
pages which are raising the biggest howl 
over freedom of the press are not finding 
time or room to deal with Mr. Wiggin 
There is no NRA newspaper code as yet/ 
They have the constitutional guarantee off 
freedom of the press. Yet they do not 
care to exercise it. ft 

In vain have we searched these palla« 
diums of our liberty, every one of which ig 
demanding that the press be saved frony 
the tyranny of dictators, and have found 
that in almost no such case has one edi< 
torial word appeared upon the subject of 
those exalted persons in Wall Street whosa 
confessions have shaken the country. One 
of the notable exceptions is the Chicag 
Daily News. 

Judging by their silence on the case of 
Mr. Wiggin, about all the “freedom-of-the< 
press” howlers care to do with their frees 
dom is to play the game of those who hava 
wrecked the country. The press which 
Jefferson thought to make the savior of 
liberty has come to be the most certain 
means of destroying it. 





— ae 
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(Continued from page seven) 
fimprove, and rates would be reduced. All 
this has come to pass..... 

Net So Fortunate ; 

“Ti:> wey the matter turned out, it may 
oprincr unfortunate in some ways that I 
advised th: R. C. A. in such manner that 
a menoposly in the receiver trade patent 
situation resulted. This made the company 
appenr as an undesirable money-making 
menepe!y—end meny pcople believe it is 
—bu‘ the receiver trade is not of interest 
te me. Had this not occurred, the coun- 
try world have teken great pride in the 
R. C. A. communication company, and 
Cencr-cs wetld prebably by now have as- 
sistoe Unc in every way possible. The 
cernarcy, with the American position in 
shivpins, and im aviation, would have been 
tencidcrod as one ef the three great ad- 
veutases gained for this country due to 
the War.” 

Bu: the hopes of the Navy department 
were not borne out. Far immediately after 
gettine the exclusive General Electric 
patent:—made infinitely more valuable 
by suppressing the prior German patents 
-—RCA made an exclusive agreement with 
the British Marconi Company giving the 
Britich creanization rights to the Alex- 
andevcon patent, rcceiving certain other 
patens concessions in turn. 

Bu: the RCA went further than this. 
Anothor azreement was signed November 
20, 1919 providing that if RCA were ever 
taken cver by the United States govern- 
ment, all its rights and patents would re- 
vert to British Marconi. And a day later 
ancther azreement between the two com- 
bines apperiioned a good part of the 
werld in communications between them. 
RCA was allotted the United States and 
its possessions. Few of the experts of 
either companies at that time realized the 
jmportance of commercial broadcasting, 
but they knew the money making possi- 
bilities of radio as a communications 
systcm and they took good care to form 
mononolies for their respective territories. 

Fgnorsd Compctitien 

RCA and British Marconi dickered for 
some time over the rest of the world. 
Th-7 modo numcrous agreements between 
theraccives almost ignoring competition as 
they hed bacie radio patents fairly well 
tied ur—thanks to our Navy department! 

Cwen D. Younz, who not long ago was 
ordczcd by the Federal Trade Commission 
te coparate himself from either General 
Eiectrie ov RCA because of monopoly 
practices, wa3 prominent in the negotia- 
tions with British Marconi. 

Th> RCA and British Marconi were 
staging mock battles on other fronts from 
China to South America. Engrossed by 
their-areumeont as. to who should control 
China’s cables, they were too busy to watch 
others and the Japanese (Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha) early in 1918 signed an agree- 
ment with the Chinese government for a- 
30-year monopoly which forbade any oth- 
ey company to crect a wireless station in 
Chins. 

This wos no problem for the monopoly 
experts of two continents. Revolutions and 
war happened in China and in August 
1918 ond May, 1919, the British Marconi 
Company through a three million dollar 
Joan and other concessions was given con- 
trol over a new Chinese National Wireless 
Company by the Peking War Office. RCA 
and British Marconi had agreed that 
China was to be the British Company’s 
territory, but that did not prevent RCA 
from a little competition on the side. 

” Big Hearted Navy! 

On January 8, 1921, the Federal Tele- 
greph Company of California signed a 10- 
year agreement with the Peking Ministry 
of Communications to set up wireless sta- 
tions and establish service in China. The 
Navy department then turned back to the 
Federal Company the patents and proper- 
ty it has bought from the company in 1918 
for $1,600,000. The last transfer was 
made without a penny changing hands— 
just a‘pift from the big hearted navy de- 
partment! 


The British and the Japanese and 





Americans argued over the Chinese plum 
for months, the matter finally going be- 
fore the Washington Arms Conference in 
1922. Again in this conference Owen D. 
Young took a prominent part although his 
proposal to throw China open to commun- 
ications system of all countries was turn- 
ed down. 

But suspicions that RCA might have 
something to do with Federal Telegraph 
were confirmed after the Arms Conference 
when RCA brazenly absorbed the Federal 
Company and its Chinese contract. The 
old stockholders got 40 per cent of the 
common stock and RCA took 60 per cent 
plus all the preferred: steck. RCA hold- 
ings in the reorganized company known 
as the Federal Telegraph Company of 
Delaware were later increased. Meanwhile 
the Chinese had begun to wonder what 
all the fighting over Chinese communica- 
tions was about, and the new company 
was unable to obtain a new agreement 
with the Chinese government. Finally in 
1928 the RCA. inspired intervention of the 
United States Department of State and 
in that year a new contract was signed. 


In effect our government went out to 
boister up business of a company on for- 
eign soil! Quite a power to this radio mo- 
nopoly. 

And RCA is a power! It is the head of 
what the independent broadcasters — si- 
lenced to some extent by fear of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission and business in- 
terests—call the radio trust. Its patent 
and trade agreements and interlocking 
stock setups make it all a part of the Mor- 
gan-General Electric, | Westinghouse, 
United Fruit and American Telephone and 
Telegraph, gigantic organizations in them- 
selves. It represents the electrical trust 
controlling not only national but inter- 
national trusts. 

These international trusts operate in 
Europe the Far East, South America and 
are linked with the British General Elec- 
tric. 

Until Mr. Young was gently slapped on 
the wrist by being ordered—and_ given 
several postponements before the order 
was accomplished — to separate himself 
from either RCA or Gencral Electric, the 
RCA was free from the usual regulations 
prescribed for other trusts. It has never 
been given any real anti-trust regulation. 
Its political power is great. 

Political Power 

Mr. Young was head of the “experts” 
formulating two German Reparations 
plans. Incidentally, neither of the plans 
was carried out because they were full of 
impossible requirements for the Germans. 
He left the chairmanship of the RCA to 
remain as active head of General Eelec- 
tric, but was replaced on RCA by John W. 
Davis, Morgan lawyer and former Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate. 

Frank L. Polk, President Wilson’s one 
time Sccretary of State was one of the 
RCA counsel. Other high government dig- 
nitaries have also been linked with RCA. 
James R. Sheffield, former ambassador 
to Mexico was one of its directors. Major 
General James G. Harbord, former chief 
of staff of the American Expeditionary 
Force was its president. David Sarnoff is 
its president now and his power and con- 
nections with the government of the 
United States will be shown later. 

RCA has absorbed all sorts of subsidiary 
“companies. It has an alliance with Gen- 
eral Motors which means the billionaire 
Duponts—through a General Electric, 
Westinghouse, RCA holding of 49 per cent 
in the General Motors Radio Corporation 
of which little is heard these days. 

RCA Subsidiaries 

At one time RCA completely owned 
subsidiaries included Radiomarine  Cor- 
poration of America; RCA Communica- 
tions; Radio Real Estate Corporation and 
Radio-Victor Corporation and controlled 
through large stockholdings The National 
Broadcasting Company; Federal Teie- 
graph Company (the Chinese Cable con- 
cern) of Delaware; Radio-Keith-Orpheum 





Corporation; RCA Photophone; Marconi 








Telegraph-Cable Company of. New York; 
Marconi Telegraph Cable Company of 
New Jersey; RCA of Massachusetts and 
United States Radio Supply Company. In 
the foreign field its subsidiaries at one 
time were or are (its financial combina- 
tions change so rapidly and sometimes so 
intricately it is difficult to trace all of 
them) its international operating organ- 
ization, RCA Communications with a sys- 
tem extending from the United States to 
Britain, The Netherlands, Belgium, Portu- 
gal, Turkey, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, 
The Scandinavian countries, Germany, 
France, Italy, Poland, Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Dutch West Indies, Hong 
Kong, French Indo-China and the Philip- 
pines, as well as separate companies in 
several of those countries. 


But Morgan’s power goes even further 
than the RCA, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Company after being or- 
ganized with six million dollars capital in 
1920 by Hernand Sosthenes and his 
brother Sosthenes grew amazingly until 
in 1928 its gross yearly earnings were $81,- 
000,000. It then controlled several radio, 
telephone and telegraph companies in al- 
most 30 countries and had obtained the 
Mackay-Postal and All-American Tele- 
graph and cable companies. 


The ITT power was becoming too much 
for the House of Morgan to countenance 
so it “merged” with ITT. British compe- 
titors protested in 1928 at the Morgan- 
Behn combine buying out the British 
owners of the United River Plate Tele- 
phone Company covering Buenos. Aires 
and four Argentian provinces, the largest 
system in South America, but their pro- 





| THE RADIO TRUST 


tests availed little. Thus Morgan control- 
ling the RCA through General Electric 
also dominates ITT, apparently its com- 
petitor. 

Then came the master stroke! The 
British began uniting their communica- 
tions systems, and the Morgan interests 
with all their British affiliations had the 
temerity to use that as an excuse for the 
United States government sanctioning the 
coalition of RCA and ITT! 


(To be continued next week) 


RED CROSS SALARIES 


Last year, to meet the needs of 15,000,- 
000 families, the Red Cross and its friends 
made up 829,000 bales of cotton into 
clothing and bedding; 150,000 volunteer 
workers did the sewing, and the finished 
articles were distributed by 3,428 Red 
Cross chapters. These chapters also dis- 
tributed 85,000,000 bushels of wheat to 
the needy. The highest paid official in 
the Red Cross gets $15,000 a year; six 
others get from $7,201 to $9,000 a year. 
and the next six get from $6,000 to $7,000 
a year. — From Golden Age. 


/7” SONG OF THANKS 


I’m thankful that the sun and moon 
Are both hung up so high 

That no rich robber’s hand can stretch 
And pull them from the sky. 

If they hung low, I have no doubt, 
Some corporation ass 

Would legislate to take them down 
And light the world with gas. 

















from $200,000,000 up. 


emphasizes this wise warning. 


are reached. 


Washington. 


billion dollars. 
than such a heap of gold as that. 


000 apiece? 


To ask the questions answers ihcm. 
too low. 


both.—From Labor. 





INHERITED WEALTH vs. DEMOCRACY 


Richard B. Mellon, brother of the Emperor of Aluminum, left a fortune es- 
timated at more than $200,009,000—the inventory is not yet filed. Most esti- 
mates of great fortunes at the death of the owner are under the mark. Richard 
was a lesser member of the family, far below Brother Andrew in wealth; most 
property is at half the price of 1929, or less; but dispatches from Pittsburgh so 


ican people that they can keep their liberty, or they can let the wealth of the 
land pile up in vast fortunes—but they cannot do both. They must make a 
choice between these things, and that rather quickly. The lesser Melisn fortune 


Two hundred million dollars owned by one man means just one thing: power; 
irresponsible, arbitrary power. The aid which wealth can give to security, com- 
fort or even luxury has been attained and passcd along before any 


Wealth beyond the first few millions merely gives its owner the power to 
shape the lives of other men; if need be, against their will. It enables him to 
make or break communities, to crush strikes, pervert education, turn government 
into his errand koy and make the sheer weight of his money felt 


It has been cstimated that the Melion family, through its own 
holdings and its tieup with other blocks of wealth, controls investments of seven 
An emperor is not more dangercus to Gomeczratie in 


Senator Huey Long of Louisiana is about the only man in active public life 
who not only repeats the warning of Justice Brandeis, but gives a rough outline 
of a remedy. He would limit the size of one man’s fortune to $50,000,000; the 
inheritance which one person might receive to $5,000,000; the net profits which 
one person might make in a year to $1,000,000. Above thoce figures, government 
would take it all, and put it to public uses. 


Obviously, such a plan is too “rough and ready” to bo ccncicd | 
But suppose it were enacted, who would be harmed? 


Would any man be deprived of culture and travel, to say nothin 
basic needs, if limited to $1,000,000 net income a year? 


Would he suffer if his profits above $50,000,000 went to public uses; cr would 
his children be deprived of a fair chance at life if the got no more than 3$5,000,- 


The American people must choose between democracy in government 4nd 
plutocracy enthroned in the economic life of the nation. 
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FARMERS BUTCHER 
THEIR OWN MEAT 
TO CUT EXPENSES 


Tllinois families are doing much 
butchering for their families’ meat 
supply. The meat they process 
themselves runs to more than 150 
million pounds of pork a year, in 
addition to quantities of beef, 
veal, lamb, and poultry. 

The home butchering of meat 
animals has increased this winter, 
the survey indicated, largely due 
to the savings which farmers and 
small independent butchers find 
they can make, and the added 
cost of the federal processing tax 
on hogs, which now amounts to 
$1 a hundred pounds. By Feb. 1, 
the tax will amount to 2.25 cents 
a pound, live weight, in accord- 
ance with rulings made by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace. 





Processing Tax 
Farmers may butcher any num- 
ber of hogs for their own use or 
that of tenants without paying 
the processing tax. Should any of 
the sausage, hams, pickled meats, 
or other products be sold, how- 
ever, the tax is to be paid. Meat 
experts advise the selection of 
barrows or gilts weighing between 
200 and 250 pounds each for the 
best meat, and point out that the 
enimals should not be fed the eve- 

ning prior to butchering. 
he principal cuts of pork ob- 
ned by farmers are the ham, 
Join, bacon, shoulder, and head. 
J ard, sausage, spare ribs, pork 
c ons, and pork tenderloin § are 
« eined from the loin, side and 


~ those who. tire of fresh 
} *, or have an over supply of it, 
tere are various methods of cur- 
i+~, pickling, and canning the ex- 
« 5 stocks to be used as needed. 
"a9 refuse should either either be 
} v-ned or boiled and = rendered. 


1es may be crushed or ground} 


thicken feed. 


me canning of pork and | 
: products is being widely 
ecticed this winter. It insures 


: ariety of cuts, provides for 
«nergency meals, utilizes all’ the 
€F¢ ‘lable meat at butchering 

.e, makes the farmer indepen- 
«ont of weather for his meat sun- 
}.7, and enables him to butcher 


en the animal has reached the | 


ht condi 
he meat may or may not:.. be 
L-swned before packing. It. is 
y ocked into the containers, with 
’ er added in some _ instances, 
ving some air space at the top 
.a allow for the swelling of the 
at when heated. he 
er cans are preheated in the 
m in pressure cookers or in a 
tle of not wanes: ne to two 
cons salt should be added 
19 cn quar. 
* jars are heated for 40 min- 
utes and quart containers for 60 
minutes, then the covers are put 
en andthe. containers dropped 
at once into pressure cookers or 
het kettles. When thoroughly 
cooked they are removed, and the 
covers sealed down tight after 
coochng. 
i pork and pork products 
siould be well cooked in order to 


prevent the possibility of any! 


contamination or trichinosis. 


GRAIN GAMBLING 
Dear Editor: 

A Chicago speculator who was 
finally booted off the exchange 
bought 13,000,000 bushels of wheat 
‘but didn’t pay for them.) That’s 
the kind of gambling that wrecks 
the market and hurts agriculture. 
Think of it, every time wheat 
~ent up 10 cents, this speculator 

ade $1,300,000! 

Mrs. L. S., 
Davenport, Iowa 





IOWA CORNSTALKS 


Board pressed from Iowa corn- 
stalks and made at Iowa State 
College recently was shipped to 
south Africa to be used in mak- 

g containers in which to ship 

it. 
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ALUMINUM WARE 


Dear Editor: 

By all means, please renew my 
subscription for six months to the 
Free Press. Would like to renew 
for a year but want to try to get 
a copy of “The Throttle’ and 
can’t do both. 

Now of all the interesting and 
uninteresting things I saw, the 
truthful and untruthful things 
which I heard at the World’s Fair, 
I found something vitally import- 
ant missing. It was that of Nor- 
man Baker's story of the curing 
of Cancer, the showing of those 
pictures of patients before and 
after the cures, who have been to 
the Baker Hospital. There could 
not haye been too much praise 
given to Norman Baker and all 
connected with him. 

I was pleased to read, several 
weeks ago, letters from used-to- 
be aluminum ware users. To 
aluminum ware utensils, all 
makes, I can easily say “Get thee 
Satan out of our house.” Why do 
I say that? It is because of the 
misery my mother suffered by its 
use. 

If water jeft in an aluminum 
water pail will begin to bubble, 
without applying heat, and after 
a few months, begin to form small 
hard knots on the inside, not to 
say anything of the tiny holes it 
gradually wears in the pail, what 
do you suppose the aluminum poi- 
soning does to our stomachs when 
we eat foods cooked in that*kind 
of ware? 

M. E., 
Elmwood, Illinois 


FARM RELIEF 
Dear Editor: 

A genuine farm relief bill must} 
have three things: 

1. Provide 
that will give the farmer cost of 
production on the portion of his 
producis « ured in the domes- 
tic marizets. 


farmers may 
on of their 


able cre edit so that 
keep or resain possessi 
homies. 

. Provide an honest doilar anc 
evel te purchasing power for 





filled | £8 





rmer 
rin Holiday, 
Creen Bay, Wise. 


CHAIN FARMS IN ICWA 
Seven per cent of all the farm! 
land in the state of Iowa is now 
in the possession of corporations. 
In five counties, Ringgold, Clarke, 
Howard, Emmet and Kossuth, it 
runs from 1342 per cent to 1614 
per cent. In Wayne county it is 
21.2 per cent. Under the’ usury 
(miscalled “interest’’) system, it 
is inevitable that all the property 


marketing plan | 


2. Provide adequate and reason- |} 


j be low. 


} valuable, 


SHORTAGE FEARED 
OF FARM HORSES 


May Reach Very Serious 
Proportions In 


The Future 








The number of horses and mules 
on farms in the United States is 
only about 12 million, about 57 
per cent of the number on farms 
in 1918. This leads Iowa State 
College economists to predict that 
the country faces a shortage of 
farm workstock which may reach 
serious proportions before it is 
corrected. 

On the basis of 1930 census fig- 
ures, the number of colts  pro- 
duced in 1928 and 1929 was only 
about half enough for replace- 
ment purposes, the economists 
state in the Iowa Agricultural 
Outlook for 1934. r 

“It seems probable that farmers 
will not be able to replace their 
workstock a few years from now 
at prices now prevailing,’ the re- 
port says. “In farming areas 
where there is abundant cheap 
roughage farmers may well con- 
sider the breeding of good work 
mares—to be used for farm power 
and to produce colts, either for 
replacement purposes or for sale.” 

The future demand for horses 
and mules may be reduced to 
some extent, however, the econo- 
mists said, by the reduction in 
crop acreage to be brought about 
by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Also, the number of tractors 
and trucks probably has not yet 
ireached its peak, the _ report 
| states. 





| eer ees 
} EAT cu EESE 

| If Iowans would’eat more cheese 
jit would help remove some of the 
{milk and cream which now help 
cause milk and butterfat prices to 
Hat cheese with every 
|meal — not just an occasional 
;small piece with applie pie, he 
urges. Cheese is a_ nutritious, 
economical food. 
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in the world must pass into es 
hands of the reeeivers thereof. 
Golden £ 


CLEOMARGARINE 

Oleomargarine consumption has 
been increasing in the 
States, but a recent report from} 
Washington says that butter con- | 
sumption relative to margarine 
has been increasing in England 
and Germany. 

CORNSTALK PASTURE 

Cornstalk pasture provides poor 
feed for the dairy cow. 

Willow, one of the trees easiest 
to propagate in moist ground, may 
be started from cuttings. In many 
localities thousands of _ surplus 
willow and cottonwood seedlings 
grow on sandbars in streams. 
Willows, once started, soon supply 
more cuttings for new planting. 








Horses make good use of stalk 
pasture. 
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LOW GRADE HAY 


Some areas in Iowa which suf- 
fered most severely from the 
drouth last summer are likely to 
serve as a dumping ground for 
low grade hay at comparatively 
high prices. 

Hay being shipped to some 
areas is in many cases below the 
grade contracted for. The prac- 
tice is the result of the use of in- 
definite specifications in contractr 
ing for hay and the inexperience 
of hay buyers in drouth-stricken 
areas which normally produce 
enough hay for their own require- 
ments. 

Such loose terms as No. 1 Feed- 
ing Hay,.Choice Upland Prairie 
and Brown Feeding Hay are inde- 
finite. They do not reflect the 
feeding value of the hay and are 
likely to result in misrepresenta- 
tion and misunderstanding be- 
tween the buyer and seller. 


Every effort should be made to 
prevent shipping into drouth- 
stricken areas at relatively high 
prices hay that does not meet the 
requirements of farmers and oth- 
ers. One of the best ways to pre- 
vent this would be to purchase 
hay on the basis of United States 
standards and require that a com- 
plete federal hay inspection cer- 
tificate be attached to the invoice. 

When hay is purchased at 
points where federal inspection is 
not available, contracts between 
the buyer and seller should be 
based on United States grades. In 
cases of controversy, submit 
samples to the nearest Federal 
hay inspector for grading. 

Information relative to hay 
samples and the purchase of hay 
by>grade may be obtained from 
W.R. Crispin, 1513 Genesee street, 
Kansas City; and H..H. Whiteside, 
901 New Post Office Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
The 800-acre estate at Cold 
Springs Harbor, L. I., belonging 
to Otto H. Kahn of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., is for sale. 


Senate poner are a nuisance, 
but they do no economic damage. 
They have been especially numer- 
ous this fall. 


HENRY SAYS MILK 


COMPANIES MAKE 
TOO MUCH PROFIT 


WASHINGTON — In answer to 
critics of his dairy re\ief policies, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace declare? the AAA has no 
intention of enforcing. local milk 
marketing agreements under 
which big dairy companies are 
reaping “exorbitant” profits. 

“To our own Knowledge” the 
secretary asserted in reply to an 
attack by Charles W. Holman, 
secretary of the National Milk 
Producers Co-operative federation, 
“the profits of some milk com- 
panies, including subsidiaries of 
big holding companies, are exorbi- 
tant to say the least.” 

“It is scarcely the function of & 
government department devoted 
to the interests of agriculture taf 
scatter its resources in efforts to 
enforce exorbitant aie to some 
milk companies.” 

Wallace declined to name any 
of the large milk distributors to 
whom he referred. 

Editor’s Note: See article om 
milk trust and milk code on page 
eight. 











Unfair Newspapers 

In this column will appear 
the names of those newspapers 
which have published discrimi- 
nating articles about our as< 
sociation as per Section 2 and 
3 of Article 13. If you hear of 
others, send us the clippings. 

Muscatine Journal, Musca- 
tine, fowa. 

Davenport Democrat, Daven- 
port, Iowa. | 

Ottumwa Courier, Ottumwa 
Iowa. 

Wallace Farmer and fowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, la. 

The first three are published 
by the Lee Syndicate, which al- 
so publishes the Kewanee, Ill., 
Star-Courier, Mason City. 
Globe Gazette, Lincoln, ‘Neb. 
Star and papers at Madison 
Wis., LaCrosse, Wis., and Han- 
nibal, Mo, 
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- | out organization. Join the U.F.F.A., which advo- 
cates justice for every American farmer! 
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UNITED FARM FEDERATION OF AMERICA 


L. A. LOOS, Hedrick, Ia. 


President 
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Secretary 
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| / LETTERS FROM READERS 











Readers are invited to sub- 
mit their views on current 
tepics for publication’ in 
these columns. Typewritten, 
doublespaced letters less than 
300 words written on only 
one side of paper are prefer- 
red. Your name will not be 
printed if requested, but all 
letters must be signed and 
no attention will be paid to 
anonymous communications. 














MONTANA “SUCKERS” 
Dear Editor: 

I am sending a clipping out of 
ths Billings GaYette. I think it’s 
worth reading. 

It’s fine when they have to send 
to Montana to get a few more 
suckers and use the mail at that. 

Mrs. Dora Brown, 
. Roundup, Montana 
The article follows: 


“How to Borrow by Mail” is the 
title of a leaflet which, with an 
application blank and return en- 
velope, was mailed last week from 
Yowa to lists of suckers compiled 
frem telephone directories here 
and elsewhere. It seems that down 
in the corn belt the usury business 
has been so good that the Shy- 
locks are branching out a couple 
of thousand miles to find if you 
are “worried by your unpaid 
bills.” The leaflet explains that 
the lending company will be glad 
to advance from one to a_ few 
hundred dollars to anyone with 
pn assured income who is willing 
to give his furniture, automobile 
end chattels as security, or who 
will get his wife and two respon- 
Bible persons to indorse the note. 
Yt is promised that no word of 
the loan will be made to employ- 
ey or anyone else. 

With valuable security or ac- 
ceptable indorsers in hand _ the 
company will loan $100 for three 
months at $7 interest. If the 
sucker paid it back at the end of 
three months it would be at the 
rate of 28 per cent annually—but 
ne pays one-third back in one 
month, another third in two 
months and the rest in three 
months, so that when he is paid 
up three other suckers are al- 
ready paying interest on what he 
paid back. This form of usury 
gives those who apply much more 
worry than their overdue debts 
because it eats up so much of 
their income that when the loans 
are paid the new debts are piled 
higher than were the old ones. In 
local instances this form of loan 
may occasionally provide a bene- 
ficial service for persons who need 
financing, but when they get it 
into the mail order class and load 
the mails with ‘‘come-on” litera- 
ture it seems to be time for state 
or federal government to apply 
the brakes. « 





RADIO AND CENSORSHIP 
Dear Editor: 

The sinister influence now at 
work to block the free flow of 
truth over the radio, is said in 
Holy Writ to be Satan, the Devil. 
Moreover, his agents are minions 
and subtle in the extreme. No 
wonder he makes a target of Judge 
Rutherford and others who es- 
pouse the rights of the people in 
sheir search for a stable balancer 
smidst all the ballyhoo of the 
Author of Confusion. In our con- 
tact with the people am meeting 
many who are very indignant 
pver such interference of rights 
snd liberty. No doubt, like 
Haman, the rope will be loosed 
sufficiently to tie up the villian 
himself, inasmuch as truth is 
manifested by contrast. However, 
as in the drama of Esther and 
Mordecai, the privilege was given 
to those defamcd, to counteract 
the decree of extinction. 

This can in some measure be 
accomplished by those mistreated 
petting in their ‘‘come back” while 


the iron is hot, in writing stations 
of their desire to hear a continu- 
ance of lectures which have 
hitherto ministered to their wel- 
fare. For even now a protest and 
petition is being circulated for the 
prolongation of Judge Ruther- 
ford’s sane words of wisdom over 
the ether. 

All such friends of truth can 
send their signatures over the 
mails to WATCH TOWER, 117 
Adams St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Mil- 
lions of such names will witness 
before the commissioners that all 
are not of the same mind as those 
who prefer darkness. These must 
be in the hands of presenter by 
10th of January. In conclusion 
would say that Prophecy indicates 
dhe great future holds a blessing 
beyond the dreams of men, when 
the people will know Jehovah as 
their truest and most beneficient 
friend, also who has stood in the 
way of his chariot. Then we can 
tune in for a chicken dinner with- 
out the danger of getting hit by a 
rolling pin. 

Joseph Greig, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 





BANKERS’ PHILANTHROPHY 


Dear Editor: 

In an article written by one of 
our nation’s financial ‘‘experts” 
we are told that a new banking 
leader has miraculously arisen 
amongst us. One representing a 
new school of thought, namely, 
rigid character, dignity, not gam- 
blers, not mercenary speculators 
or get-rich-quick promoters. 

The name of this timely  re- 
deemer is Winthrop William Ald- 
rich, who is now the head of the 
chemically pure Chase National 
bank. According to this writer, 
Mr. Aldrich is of the conservative 
type, serious minded, austere 
rather than affable, of judicial 
poise bred by legal training and 
experience. Adding further that, 
like his brother-in-law, John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., he devotes much 
time to worthy non-profit causes 
—and he goes one with an enum- 
eration longer than a Chinese 
chart. Strangely enough, Frank 
Vanderlip has not yet come be- 
fore the eyes of this astute fi- 
nancial expert. 

For some time many of us have 
been wondering just which bap- 
tized banker would seize the stage 
to be paraded before us as the 
truly Simon Pure article. From 
the wealth of tinsled hooey that 
adorns the pages of our news- 
papers, I gather that Winthrop 
William Aldrich, has been award- 
ed the mantle. 

Aldrich now heads the Chase 
National bank, according to news- 
paper reports. We have it upon 
good authority that this institu- 
tion controls largely gasoline pro- 
duction, likewise bread and the 
telegraph and telephone service as 
well as other absolute essentials 


-1of life. 


Having no illusions, when nor- 
mal and industrial schools are 
championed from this source, I 
ask myself what part of the $40 
that is being filched from me an- 
nually for telephone service goes 
to lighten the load of such a 
worthy enterprise. 

When the Shanghai American 
endowments are paraded for our 
edification, I am moved to won- 
der what percentage of my excess 
telegraph bills finds its way into 
this remarkable seat of learning. 

When I read of a miserly con- 
tribution of $2,500,000 for the 
noble purpose of bathing and re- 
pairing early French statuary, 
again I wonder just what part of 
the two or three cents which I 
am bludgeoned out of every time 
I buy a loaf of bread, is absorbed. 


After all this, I feel like the lit- 
tle girl clerk reading a glowing 
account of the Catchem and 
Bangum Department store conrtri- 
bution to the local community 
chest, after 20 per cent of her $7 
weekly pay had been deducted for 





that purpose in order that she 








= 





might be enriched spiritually. 
Poor Depositor, 
Des Meines, Iowa 





FEARS NEW WAR 
Dear Editor: 

The shadow of war is creeping 
over us sent by the moneymakers 
who will use it to enlarge their 
own great fortunes. 

Newspapers say not, “Will there 
be war?,” but “When?”! The 
World war (great war to end 
war), war to make the world safe 
for democracy! (What irony!) is 
now being called by some public 
writers, “The first World war.” 
If this is so, what a terrible crime 
was that great mass murder of 
1914-18—the great madness that 
took millions of our youth, billions 
of our dollars and saddled our 
people with eternal tears’ and 
taxes! 

Yes, they are more closely con- 
nected than you think—tears and 
taxes! The men who create the 
wars that saddle you with tears, 
cast the burden of taxes for the 
cost of that war upon your weary 
grief stricken, stupified heads. 
The war lords of Germany who 
breathe the very essence of hate 
and nationalism are no more ag- 
gressive than the war lords of the 
rest of Europe—and the United 
States. 

Mark this—the arms and muni- 


tion ring of the world include: 
Vicks - Armstrong (England), 
Schneider - Creusot (France), 


Krupp Works (Germany), Skoda 
(Czechoslovakia), Mitsui (Japan); 
Bethlehem Steel and E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours (United States)— 
and they interlock! (From 
“Schoolastic”’). If Germany 
screams “War!” it is so closely 
echoed by Eurepe’s and our own 
“grand and glorious” patriots as 
to raise the question of who 
screamed first. 

Another war, feasting like a 
black ghoul on the blood and 
tears of the world’s working class 
(with intentions to create millions 
of more millionaires as the last 
one did) will only annihilate the 
civilized (?) world. With it chem- 
ical (gases), mechanical (weap- 
ons), and bacteriological (germs, 
plagues) resources, the next war 
will completely devastate the 
world—aggressor, defendant, non- 
combatant—no one will survive! 


To what purpose, oh working 
class of the world, can we fly at 
one another’s throats as beasts at 
the command of our masters, only 
to wipe humanity from the face 
of the earth? : 

It is time for the younger gen- 
eration—this new generation of 
cannon fodder—to ally itself to 
the cause of peace and strive for 
the survival of the working class 
of the world. The United States 
must lead in this work. Here are 
the steps towards permanent 
peace: . 

1. Educate the people to the 
horror and the futility of war. 
War must be made to stand out 
in her own hideous garments of 
blood and death. 

2. Show that war is waged 
only because it is profitable (we 
had a nice crop of new million- 
aires after the World war). 


3. To remove the profit incen- 
tive—thereby, the cause of war— 
the government must own and op- 
erate the manufacture of all 
arms, munitions and war maier- 
ials. This is fundamental, be- 
cause the government ownership 
would eliminate personal gain. 
We should control the munition 
and arms manufacture from the 
very source of the raw materials 
and eliminate any private ‘finger 
in the pie.” 

4. The importing and -export- 
ing of any material for war should 
be prohibited. The use must be 
determined before exporting any 
raw material. 

5. The people alone should de- 
clare by vote the desire for ag- 
gressive war—and those desiring 
war should be the first to go. 

6. We must advocate gradual 
but absolute progress towards to- 


=“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRES®” 








tal disarmament—then only will 
war be impossible. To date, Rus- 
sia is the only country that has 
avowedly declared herself for to- 
tal disarmament. 

Such militant papers as The 
Midwest Free Press put these facts 
squarely before the peopie. Other 
American papers should become 
aware of this menace and work 
for the education of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Cannon Fodder, 
Davenport, Iowa 





Every Town Has Its 


Own Sammy Ingsull 
tor = ret 


Dear Edi 
For every Sam Irigull and other 

high finance swindler in the 
country there are thousands of 
little Sammy Insulls and little 
‘high financiers.” For every em- 
ploye of a Sam Insull and a high 
financier there are thousands of 
employes of the little Sammy In- 
sulls and his kind. There is not 
a city or a village in the country 
in which there are not numerous 
people who have been fleeced to- 
gether with employes of the fleec- 
ers who fully understand how the 
trick was pulled. 

One of the Fleeced, 

Muscatine, Iowa 





FARMER PAYS 
Dear Editor: 

The packers have made the pro- 
cessing tax fall upon the producer. 
Fresh pork is not wholesaling as 
high as“it was two months ago. 
The consumer is paying no more 
than he was before the tax was 
invoked, while hog prices broke 


GOLD MINES MAKE 
BIG PROFITS BUT 
EMPLOYES DON'T 


SACRAMENTO, Cal. — With 
the price of gold being boosted al- 
most daily and with an unlimited 
market for their product, pros- 
perous days have come to the gold 
mining companies, but not to 
their employes. 

The companies are making 
money “hand over fist’’ since the 
Federal government began its gold 
buying program. Uncle Sam is 
purchasing ali the gold the com- 
panies can producé and is paying 
50 per cent more than the yellow 
metal has ever brought in normal 
times. Practically all of this profit 
is being pocketed by the mining 
companies. Very little is permit- 
ted to trickle down to the workers. 

One Example 

The Empire Star Mining Com- 
pany, at Grass Valley, is a typical 
example. It cut wages 10 per cent 
on July 1, 1932. This reduction 
was restored last September, but 
in spite of the enormous profits 
the firm is now making there has 
been no increase in wages. 

A few weeks ago the company 
received a lot of publicity when it 
announced it was giving each 
employe $50 for Christmas. Dur- 
ing the 15 months the wage cut 
was in effect the miners lost 
about $172 each. The $50 Christ- 
mas present leaves the company 
$122 to the good, not taking into 
account the 50 per cent more the 
firm is receiving for its product. 

NRA Code Evaded 

Gold mining is not under an 
NRA code. The industry, accord- 
ing to word received from Wash- 
ington, has not submitted a code, 
and shows no indication of in- 
tending to formulate one. 

A shorter work-week in the 
mines would create jobs for thou- 
sands. The men are available. 
Thousands of experienced and un- 
employed miners from copper 
camps have gone to the “gold 
country” in the hope of getting 
jobs. 

















$2 per hundred. There is no oth- 
er place for it to come from but 
the pockets of the farmers. 

The government is buying 300 
million pounds of pork to give to 
the needy, which is all right, but 
I can’t see how Wellace can have 
the nerve to say the government 
is buying it when it is being 
bought with the farmers’ tax 
money. The farmer is the one 
that is giving it to the needy, not 
the government, nor the packer. 

Wallace is going into the brok- 
erage business now, buying hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of 
corn with the farmers’ money and 
he is rather liberal with it. 
Whether it will be a good thing 
is a question. Next fall with mil- 
lions of bushels of corn stored in 
all the elevators in the United 

Please turn to page fifteen 


INFLATION AND 
CRAND THEFTS 


In the Chicago Tribune for No- 
vember 29th they say that “In- 
flation is Grand Larceny” and 
those who favor it do so because 
they want to get something for 
nothing. This is a very strong 
statement and we think entirely 
untrue. We only want to get back 
what was ours. This statement 
criticizes the doing of our Mar- 
tyred President Abraham Lincoln 
and his Christian followers. We 
only want an honest dollar. We 
want to pay you and your Shy- 
lock Bankers back in your own 
corn. We are in~the Slough of 
Despond. 

Many have to be fed by our 
Government and millions of farm- 
ers who have spent their lives in 
making happy homes expecting to 
spend their last days there in ease 
and comfort are threatened with 
eviction out in the cold world with 
nothing. But we will not go with- 
out a great struggle. What caused 
all this trouble? It happened when 
our Government was changed 
from Wall Street to Washington. 
Millionaires taxes were slashed by 
the banking Shylocks after the 
war to avoid a surplus in the 
Treasury. Millionaires were Call- 
ed to work in the Cabinet for a 
paltry $15,000.00 per year. Were 
they working for anything else? 

Corn was worth $1.00 per 
bushel. These Shylocks decimat- 
ed our dollar until it would buy 
eight bushels of corn. This was 
grand larceny. Millions of life 
time Republicans voted at the last 
election to try something else and 
we carried about all the territory 
in the United States, except New 
England and Wall Street. Restor- 
ing our honest dollar will not beat 
you Bankers. 

You will get as much pork and 
beans for it as you did when our 
debts were contracted. We only 
want to pay you back in your 
own coin. Our President says in 
his Thanksgiving Proclamation 
that greed and selfishness are 
striving for undue riches can never 
bring happiness. 

Our friends think inflation is 
the surest and quickest way to get 
an honest dollar and end our mis- 
ery. The Bankers admit it will 
greatly enhance prices of farm 
produce. We demand an honest 
dollar—a square deal and _ the 
privilege of paying you back in 
your own coin. 

We are promised equal rights in 
our Constitution. Our homes have 
been made safe for a short time 
by a Moratorium. But another 
year’s taxes and interest on mort- 
gages will be due in less than thir- 
ty days. What will happen then? 








We will do as much as our noble’ 


ancestors did to save their homes. 
We will not give up our millions 
of homes without a struggle. We 
are in the saddle. The farmers are 
going to help’ themselves. — 
James K. Helmick in the Colum- 
bus Junction, Ia., Gazette. 
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MEDICAL PROPA 


WAS ORGANIZED 10 YEARS AGO 





By P. L. CLARK, B.S.M.D. 

In a radio address over WWAE 

Chicago. 

I am going to give you the in- 
side of the tremendous medical 
propaganda game that has been 
organized in the last ten years. 
In 1923 Dr. James H. Hutton, a 
member of the Jackson Park 
branch of the Chicago Medical 
Society, wanted to get the plain 
facts which would be of use to 
the committee that had been ap- 
pointed the year before to organ- 
ize an education campaign. So, 
Dr. Hutton financed a survey in 
which 6,772 persons in and out of 
Chicago gave their opinion of the 
doctors. . 

‘This. survey was under the di- 
rection of Buda Carroll Keller, a 
mighty. smart woman, and after 
the survey she told the doctors 
just what they ought to do, and 
they’ started out. t@:do it. The 
thing that paral, them at that 
time was that 93 per cent of this 
6,772 people did not go ta the 
doctors unless they thought they 
were going to die. ~ 

In, the paper read at the annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Med- 
ical Society at Decatur, May 16th, 
1923, she left this for the doctors 
to mull over in her closing para- 
graph: QUOTATION “If I were a 
business man and had invested a 
large sum of money, together with 
seven or eight years of my life, in 
preparing myself to do the sort of 
service you are able to do, and if 
the quality of my service was from 
year to year increasing, and if the 
potential customers for that serv- 
ice from year to year, country 
wide, was decreasing in proportion 
to the wealth of the country and 
the population of the country, 
then I think I would do something 
and I think I would do that quick. 
Thank you.” End of quotation. 

The doctors, in discussing the 
very interesting paper by Mi§ss 
Keller, makes all sorts of excuses 
for themselves except the very 
valid and real cause of the in- 
creasing lack of confidence which 
the masses of the people feel for 
the medical profession, and that 
outstanding reason is that they 
do not cure disease. And when 
the great lights in medicine admit 
frankly and freely that they do 
not know the cause and cure of so 
simple a thing as a common cold 
—what confidence can the people 
have in them, and it is only in 
the panic of utter helple-sness 
that when they are about to die 
they do clutch at the last straw jn 
the hopes that something may be 
done for them. 

Miss Keller made her recom- 
mendation behind closed doors, 
and that was not printed with her 
paper and the discussion that fol- 
lowed. However, as it has develop- 

re find that she laid out a 
plan for ‘ef-stupendous pro- 
paganda, and from the headquar- 
ters of the American Medical As- 
sociation and all th® various 
health organizations under their 
control have been continually re- 
leased for newspaper publication 
the rawest, rankest medical ad- 
vertising propaganda that was 
ever imposed upon a people. 





Here is what Miss Keller told | 


them not to do Quotation ‘Now 
to most of you educational propa- 
ganda means a distorted form of 
advertising. But there is no ad- 
vertising on earth of the display 
type merely that is going to work 
a reform in people’s minds. They 
will discount it as mere propa- 
eanda. It would be hard to make 
it readable. It would be hard to 
make it say anything and stand 
out apart from the much-disliked 
practices who started out in the 
display game. There are other, 
more effective ways of reaching 
people humanly—of going ahead 
along the line of telling the truth 
ebout medicine.’ End of quota- 
tion. 

Of course, the doctors could not 
use display advertising, although 
one organization of doctors is now 
doing it very successfully here in 
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Chicago. So, the very fine and 
subtle propaganda proposed by 
Miss Keller was to go out in the 
form of newspaper stories and 
that has been extended to articles 
in all the leading magazines. For 
a long time the newspapers print- 


stuff which was supposedly to be 
helpful to the people, but in the 
last few years the newspaper pub- 
lishers have come to realize that 
they have been giving the medical 
profession a perfectly tremend- 
ous amount::of free advertising, 
and it is now much harder to get 
in some cock, and bull story about 
hurrying the life saving serum to 
the beside of the sick child. 

I am citing this raw advertising 
the serum companies are doing to 
bolster up their own businesses by 
advertising their salespeople the 
doctors who are such ethical tight 
wads that they cannot pay for 
their own advertising, but perhaps 
the doctors are too hard up to pay 
for honest advertising as several 
hundred of them are now on relief 
in Chicago. 

This shows you the rank decep- 
tion of the medical profession who 
claim they do not advertise, and 
here is Parke, Davis and Company 
running a big, campaign in which 
they tell plainly that the adver- 
tisement is run in behalf of the 
medical profession and.for their 
own benefit, because they hope 
through the medical profession 
(their salespeople) to market an 
increased quantity of their dirty 
soups or serums. 

This so-called protection 
against scarlet fever is no doubt 
the noforious serum gotten up by 
the husband and wife doctors who 
have had the honor of killing sev- 
eral children with it, among them 
the little O’Connor boy: in Evan- 
ston, who.died within a few, min- 
utes after receiving a prophylac- 
tic dose of scarlet fever serum be- 
cause some little child dover four 
or five block§ away had broken 
out with a rash. 


PUBLIC PAYS hiGd 





Although there seems to be no 
set fee for doctors’ charges for 


to “get as much as the traffic will 
bear,” or in other words the most 
that the patient can pay. Time 
magazine says on the subject: 

Medical Economics, ‘business 
magazine of the medical profes- 
sion,” last week tried to answer 
the doctor’s perpetual question: 
How much shall I charge? In dif- 
ferent communities, surgeons 
charge from $100 to $5,000 to re- 
move a tumor from the bladder, 
$50 to $2,000 to repair a fractur- 
ed skull. Removal of an appen- 
dix costs $150 to $250 in some 
Western communities, from $250 
to $1,000 in Eastern cities. Office 
call charges average $2. But some 
doctors take as little as 50c, some 
as high as $15. Doctors, to avoid 
competition, look to their county 
medical societies to set fee sched- 
ules. But Publisher Lansing 
Chapman of Medical Economics 
found through a survey of 1,000 
societies that “by far the majority 
of medical societies have no fee 
schedule at all.” 

Herewith are average, minimum 
fees of the 100 societies which re- 
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HEALTH AND TALENT 

It is no exaggeration to say 
that health is a large ingredient 
in what the world calls talent. A 
man without it may be a giant in 
intellect, but his deeds will be the 
deeds of a dwarf. On the contrary 
let him have a quick circulation, 
a good digestion, bulk, strength 
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and sinews and alacrity, and un- 
thinking confidence will be in- 
spired by these. Though he have 
but a thimblefull of brains, he 
will either blunder upon success 
or set failure at defiance. It is 
true, especially in this couniry, 
that the number of centenarians 
in every community of whom 
heroic intellects are allied with 
bodily constitutions as tough as 
horses, is small: In general, a 
man has reason to think himself 
well off in the lottery of life if he 
draws the prize of a fine intellect 
with a bad stomach. But of the 
two a less clever mind in a hercu- 
lean frame is better than a giant 
mind in a crazy constitution. A 
pound of energy with an ounce of 
talent will achieve greater results 
than a pound of talent with an 
ounce of energy. The first requi- 
site to success in life is to be a 
good and healthy animal. In any 
of the learned professions a vig- 
orous constitution is equal to at 
least fifty per cent more brains. 
Wit, judgment, imagination, elo- 
quence, all the qualities of mind 
attain thereby a force and splen- 
dor which they could never ap- 
proach without it. 





GERM KILLING 


Something taken into your 
stomach does not kill a germ. The 
best way to do that artificially is 
by boiling for a number of min- 
utes. This is why the surgeon 
boils his instruments before oper- 
ating. Any drug that might be 
taken into the stomach, strong 


hole in the stomach. Besides if 
would never reach the point where 
the germs were lccated. 


NO PILLS 

The first thing many sick peoe 
ple think of is a pill to reduce 
fever. In fact the fever is nature’s 
way of curing the infection and in 
most cases should not be brought 
down. When reduction is necessary 
cold sponges will reduce it and in 





patient. 


NATURE AS DOCTOR 

Nature is the best doctor. For 
example, watch the healing of a 
bone that has been broken. The 
blood will pick up the:mecessary 
lime and: other substances, take 
them to the point of trouble, and 
lay them down between the two 
broken points where later they 
become hardened bone. 
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WHY BE SICK? 
WHY GROW OLD? 


Old age is disease. Disease is 
degeneration. Prevent degen- 
eration and you prevent dis- 
ease. Our magazine explains 
the most startling of Nature’s 
strange secrets. 


FREE copy on request 


HOW TO LIVE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Hugo, Okiaheoma, U. S. A. 








enough to kill germs, would eat a 

















HEMORRHOIDS (Piles) | 
VARICOSE VEINS | 


Treated Without X-Ray 
Radium Or Operations | 
: 


To protect patients and public from “quack” statements we 
invite investigation to prove that the methods used at our hos- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
pital in the treatment’ of cancer, hemorrhoids, varicose veins, 
kidney bladder, prostate glands, fistula, asthma, gall bladder, 
and rheumatism have proved successful without operations, 
radium or X-ray. Facts, data and records have been carefully 


BAKER HOSPITAL 


W. W. POTTER, M.D. Lessee | 
Muscatine Iowa. | 














Post-mortem examination -- 28!; 





compiled in an interesting booklet. Send for it. 


FAMOUS BAKER CANCER 
FORMULA AND TREATMENT 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT TREATMENTS 


GLASSES SCIENTIFICALLY FITTED. We can duplicate 


your broken lenses at reasonable cost. Bring them in, 
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a way that will not weaken the 
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Tol. R. R. McCormick, editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, returned to the radio 
Jast night to continue his vehement bally- 
hoo on the alleged menace to the freedom 
pf the press in the section of the NRA pro- 
viding for the licensing of newspapers. 

Col, -MeCormick traced historically the 
efforts which have been made during the 
past 300 years to curb the freedom of the 
press and he quoted liberally from the 
words of great leaders in other periods on 
the danger to liberty in the shackling of 
the press. 

It is signifivant that the publishers of 
the United States who are now hurling 
their assaults on the licensing provisions 
of-the NRA never touch on the fact that 
newspapers are already operating under 
what in effect is a license or a permit 
from the government and that these same 
publishers have never raised the danger 
signal concerning this form of license. We 
refer to the second class mailing rights 
which are granted to newspapers by the 
government. The government already ex- 
ercises the same power over newspapers 
that is contained in the licensing provi- 
sions of the NRA and has effectively used 
the powers conferred under the second 
class mailing rights to curb freedom of 
the press. It is a significant fact that 
Col. McCormick and the publishers asso- 
ciated with him never raised a word of 
protest when scores of newspapers were 
put out of business when their second 
class mailing privileges were revoked. 

The reason for this inconsistency on the 
part of Col. McCormick and other publish- 
ers lies in the fact that the second class 
mailing privilege confers a piece of spe- 
cial privileged graft on the newspapers 
which has long constituted a raid on the 
public treasury. 

The right to a preferential mailing rate 
conferred upon the newspapers was based 
on the assumption that the newspaper is 
an instrumentality promoting education 
and that the public interest is served by 
granting such a privilege. No newspaper 
today can exist without the benefit of the 
second class mailing privilege. In these 
days of tremendous circulation it would be 
prohibitive for newspapers to be compelled 
to pay first class mailing rates. As a re- 
sult, the United States Post Office depart- 
ment for years has carried the newspapers 
of the country through second class mail 
at a loss. The deficit was so huge a few 
years ago that congress raised the rates 
sand the publishers had a high powered 
lobby at Washington to prevent the in- 
crease. The government can arbitrarily 
terminate the second class mailing rights 
given to newspapers and did so during the 
war. This was done on a wholesale scale 
by Postmaster General Burleson. 

Where were Col. McCormick and the 
other publishers who are NOW attacking 
the NRA provisions when scores of news- 
papers were being put out of business by 
the revocation of their second class mail- 
ing rights during the war? It was signifi- 
cant in Col. McCormick’s speech last night 
that he deftly skipped the war period in his 
historical resume of attempt to control 
the press. Indeed, Col. McCormick and 
his crowd sympathized with these acts of 
suppression during the war. 

The same constitution which guaran- 
teed freedom of the press and freedom of 
speech, to which Col. McCormick gives 
such devotion NOW, was not suspended 
during the war. Where was the Tribune 
when the second class mailing rights of 
the Milwaukee Leader, the New York Call, 
the Masses, the Appeal to Reason, and 
scores of newspapers published in the 
German language had their second class 
mailing rights revoked during the war 
and scores of publications were destroyed 
thereby? Why didn’t Col..McCormick pro- 
test them? Victor L. Berger, the Socialist 
leader saw the newspaper which he had 
taken a lifetime to build up almost de- 
stroyed when its second class mailing per- 
mit was revoked. Mr. Berger was also 
given 2 20 year sentence im prison for ex- 





ercising the rights of freedom of the press 


PRESS FREEDOM 





and freedom of speech which Col. McCor- 
mick now so vehemently defends. Is it 
in the record anywhere that the Chicago 
Tribune okjected to THESE suppressions 
of constitutional guarantees? \ 

Freedom of speech, a guarantee under 
the United States constitution, is quite as 
important as the freedom of the press. 
Where was the Chicago Tribune when 
Sens. La Follette, Norris, and others in 
the little group branded by President Wil- 
son as “willful” were exercising their 
rights under the constitution to criticize 
our entry into the war? Indeed, efforts 
were made to suppress the speeches of 
these men even BEFORE we entered the 
war and Col. McCormick and the Tribune 
were silent. F. H. Shoemaker, now a mem- 
ber of congress from Minnesota, was sent 
to prison because of articles and speeches 
made in a campaign in that state AFTER 
the war was over. An effort was made to 
expel Sen. La Follette from the United 
States senate for exercising the right of 
free speech. 

The silence of Col. McCormick and the 
Tribune when all this was going on indi- 
cates clearly that other motives than de- 
votion to the principles of a free press and 
free speech must be ascribed to Col. Mc- 
Cormick at the present time. The answer 
lies in the fact that the big newspaper 
publishers of the country are trying to use 
the freedom of the press ballyhoo as a 
weapon to prevent the inclusion of the 
newspapers in the labor and wage provi- 
sions of the NRA. 

‘The big publishers have sought to ex- 
clude reporters from the provisions of the 
NRA on the claim that the reporter is a 
professional man,—and the reporters got 
a big laugh out of that. They sought to 
exciude outside solicitors and newsboys 
and when the code proposed by the pub- 
lishers’ association was submitted nearly 
the entire pay rolls of the news-papers 
had been exempted from the provisions 
of ‘the NRA. 

There’s the answer to the present con- 
cern of the big newspaper publishers for 
freedom of the press. It is a lot of 
baloney. These big publishers are simply 
using the freedom of the press to chisel 
the whole NRA program. 


THINK IT OVER! - 


There are enough technicians, chemists, 
engineers and willing workers in this crazy 
old world to produce from the earth’s raw 
materials all the food, clothing, medicine 
and building material a normal civiliza- 
tion would require in an eternity of time. 
Yet the breadlines are full of technicians, 
chemists, engineers and willing workers. 

There are enough musicians, artists, 
sculptors and creators of material beauty 
in this crazy old world to make this uni- 
verse throb with music and glow with 
material beauty. But the breadlines hold 
musicians, artists, sculptors and artisans. 





There are enough men of brains to 
write decent laws, direct law enforcement 
and apply intelligence to a new social 
order which would convert the world into 
the dreams of ancient philosophers. But 
there is no place for brains and normal 
intelligence in a crazy world dominated by 
intellectual midgets born to wealth and 
social position. 

Only a misguided, perverted and poi- 
soned intelligence would condone a so- 
cial system under which people starve be- 
cause there is too much food. Only a 
crocked, distorted and polluted _intelli- 
gence would make excuses for people freez- 
ing to death because there is too much 
coal, oil and gas in the pockets of mother 
earth. Nothing but a misdirected intelli- 
gence would ever seek to uphold a system 
which decrees that millions must live in 
material want and spiritual poverty simply 
because there is so much money in the 
world that 98 per cent must remain penni- 
less so that the remaining 2 per cent may 
live like pagan kings. 

Think it over! — St. Pauli Union Advo- 
cate. 
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ARE THEY OUT OF STEP? 
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By I. B; ALFORD 4 
In the Ferguson Farmer 


Recently the Post Office Department 
issued a special 3-cent postage stamp in 
commemoration of the NRA program. The 
outstanding feature of the stamp is illus- 
trative of the four major industries of the 
nation, each represented by an individual. 
Had you ever noticed carefully the de- 
tails of the picture? You should do so, for 
you will find it interesting. 

From left to right, you observe, first, 
the farmer. This part of the picture rep- 
resents production. Since the nation’s 
wealth does not fall as “manna from 
heaven,” but results from labor, produc- 
tion is here recognized as the basic foun- 
dation of all other industries; for, with- 
out production, there can be no wealth 
by means of which the other industries 
can be sustained. 

The second figure in the picture repre-- 
sents business—the various shades of dis- 
tribution of wealth. As the first figure 
represents all producers, including miners, 
so this figure represents all modern cults 
of trade of whatever nature. 

The third figure in the group represents 
the builders of the nation, mechanics, 
artisans and other processors who assem- 
ble wealth in tangible form. They build 
the cities and railroads connecting them. 
Also the ships and other means of distri- 
bution of wealth. Having constructed the 
railroads including rolling stock, and steam 
ships by means of which distribution is 
effected, they also operate these lines. 

The fourth and last figure in the pic- 
ture, is a woman, represents that indis- 
pensible and inestimable phase of the na- 
tion’s life known as the home; for, with- 


Pout homes for the people the nation could 
not long survive. In a sense it. would 
seem that this last picture should be first; 
for in our personal esteem, home, with all 
that term implies, is first. But, in reality, 
home is the product of laudable human ef- 
forts. It is the end toward which normal 
man strives. Before home making, there- 
fore, comes production, processing, dis< 
tribution of the essentials—food, clothing, 
comfort, luxuries—of home. 


All in all, these four phases of national 
life are interlocked, being indispensible to 
the national welfare. As such, they should 
all pull together, walk together. But had 
you observed that they are not doing this? 
A close scrutiny of the picture reveals the 
second party in the group, the business 
man, to be out of step with the oiher three 
parties. We wonder if this was just an 
accident on the part of the artist who de- 
signed the picture, or was it cleverly in- 
tended to point out a pertinent fact rela~ 
tive to the unbalanced proportion existing 
between production and distribution of 
the nation’s wealth? 

At the bottom of the picture are these 
words: “In a common determination.” 
And, right here, we again wonder. Does 
this picture indicate the intended plan of 
the officials administering the NRA? And 
is it the “common determination” to con- 
tinue to perpetuate this “OUT-OF-STEP” 
gait? Since unequal distribution of the 
national wealth is the one outstanding 
cause of the existence of NRA it follows 
that the cause must be eliminated before 
permanent relief can be had. We sincere=- 
ly hope that this second gentleman in the 
picture will soon be put in step with the 
others and kept there. ’ 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE 
RACKETEER METHOD 


When senate investigators uncovered 
the facts about fat salaries which such 
men as Wiggin and Mitchell enjoyed in 
recent years, the man in the street was 
not slow in expressing complete disap- 
proval. 

Incomes that are figured in quarter- 
million lots don’t look so good against a 
background of 12,000,000 men out of 
work. The uproar that greeted the news 
was quite justified. 

Less fuss is being made about some of 
the later revelations of ‘“‘easy money” in 
Wall Street. Yet these revelations are in 
fact more important than those which 
had to do with the swollen salaries of the 
big shot money changers. 

It can be claimed, after all, that a sal- 
ary is a matter between a man and his 
stockholders; but a system which creates 
millions in profits for men who have 
rendered society no return whatsoever 
admits of no such a defense. 

Consider the, little matter of the stock 
transactions about which Arthur W. Cut- 
ten told the senators the other day. 


Back in 1929, a group of men headed 
by Cutten, Harry F. Sinclair and Wiggin 
organized a get-rich-quick oil stock syn- 
dicate. 

The participants in this gay little party 
used none of their own money. They 
aidn’t have to. When you can sell, at a 
profit, an article which you have not yet 
paid for, you don’t really need much of a 
bankroll to finance your deal. 

This syndicate promptly bought some 
1,130,000 shares of Sinclair oi] stock. Be- 
fore they paid for it, however, they sold 
it—at a very neat little profit of $12,000,- 
C00. 

Now the more you think about this, 
the odder it all seems. You can cook up 
some sort of justification for a_ stock 
gambling system by which a man _ who 
risks his money can get a return on it if 
he is lucky; but what are you going to 
say about a system which permits a high 
pressure crew to clean up $12,000.000 with- 
out putting up a nickel? 

It was this sort of thing, and not the 
prevalence of unjustifiably high salaries, 
that constituted the real weakness of the 
boom era. 


THE INDIGNANT GENERATION 
(Omaha World-Herald) 


The newer generation is partly young in 
age but it contains many who are ripe 
with years. If it is to be distinguished 
by an adjective it may be termed the in- 
dignant generation. 

Its indignation is directed at a leader- 
ship which proved either false to its trust 
or incompetent. It is directed against 
Philosophies that have been found hol- 
low. 

The indignant generation has observed, 
for example, that many of the same bank- 
ers who are now expressing such deep con- 
cern over the national monetary policy 
have as yet remained silent at the revele 
ations of profiteering by some of the men 
who yesterday were their leaders. 

The indignant generation is aware that 
the same economists who seek to alarm 
the wage earners by platitudes forget the 
platitudes they uttered to soothe and dis- 
arm the people in the hell for leather per- 
iod of the fraudulent boom. 

The indignant generation notes that 
the same politicians to whose lips come 
so readily the cheap phrases of the soap- 
box orator are attacking a President whose 
every public utterance, from the day of 
his inauguration, has been free of dema- 
gogic words or political claptrap. 

The indignant generation is impatient 
with fuss-budget judges, technicality law- 
yers, pandering journalists, venal office 
holders, boss ridden politicians, doddering 
diplomats. It is through with a group 
whose history has been an attempt to run 
the government for the benefit of the few 
with the crumbs dropping down to the 
many. It won’t have a leadership silent 
and inactive and incompetent in times of 
stress but vociferous and blatant when the 
strain begins to ease. It is through with 
formulas that work only when everything 
is going well. 

The indignant generation is a consid- 
erable part of today’s body politic. 
courageously and confidently bent on re- 
constructing a way of life in which men 
may find work, live in reasonable comfort, 
and be happy. If it destroys a few pet 
illusions in the process, so much the bet- 
ter. 
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(Continued from page Twelve) 
States, there will be two crops of 
corn on hand and no storage room 
for the new crop. 

By that time Mr. Wallace will 
have his belly full of loaning 
money on corn, He will be loathe 
to try it again. The farmer will 
have no market for his 1934 corn 
and it is liable to sell where it did 
in the winters of 32 and ’33. He 
is liable to lose all on his °34 crop 
that he has made out of his ’33 
crop, ; 

Furthermore, Mr. Wallace pro- 
poses to rent millions of acres of 
the best corn land in Iowa and 
Tilinois and pay cash rent with 
the farmers’ money. This corn- 
hog reduction contract is impos- 
sible for any one to comply with 
with any degree of accuracy un-~- 
less the party has kept a complete 
set of books the last two years. 

Mr. Wallace promises $5 on the 
head back on the farmers’ hogs. 
The farmer will never get $5 back 
because the cost of administration 
is to come out of the $5. 

K. B., 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 





DEPRESSION REMEDY 
Dear Editor: 

Cause of the depression is, with- 
out doubt, due to two main facts. 
First, the money of the United 
States is too much centered in 
the hands of a few. Second, the 
working class of people, the peo- 


ple who really constitute the 
backbone of our nation, are over- 
taxed. 


The remedy for the first is to 
make a law that no one man 
could possess more than a certain 
amount of wealth, either,in prop- 
A law like this 
would put a lot of the money 
where it should be, in circulation. 
It would bring a lot of it back to 
the people who really earned it 


and deserve it. the American 
farmer. 
The remedy for the second cause 


is also very simple. Common 
sense will show us that any gov- 
ernment which has to overtax its 
subjects to function is not func- 
tioning properly and is a burden 
and liability to the subjects. 

Therefore, the thing for the 
American people to do is to get 
together and kick a few money- 
crazed politicians out of office 
and put in a few common Ameri- 
can men with some good common 
sense who don't have to rob their 
fellowmen to represent them. 

If we always had true Ameri- 
cans representing us and compos- 
ing our government, we would not 
have a depression today; because 
true Americans would not allow 

r fellowmen to die of hysger 
and exposure. 
Mrs. F. T., 
Des Moines, Iowa 





CHAIN STORE WAGES 
Dear Editor: 

The following report published 
in Retailers Market News (St. 
Louis) Aug. 15, 1933 suggests to 
workers in retail stores that pos- 
sibly some of the big chain stores 
had something to do with the un- 
reasonably low wage scales written 
into the “Code of Fair Competition 


“A study of wages in chain 
stores, with comparisons between 
certain kinds of chain and inde- 
pendent stores, was sent to the 
sen.ite on July 15 by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

“Data..for the comparison of 


stores was gathered in eight kinds 
of outlets: grocery. grocery and 
meats, drug, tobacco, ready-to- 
wear, shoes, hardware, and com- 
bined dry goods, dry goods and ap- 
peal, and general merchandise. 
“The weighted average weekly 


selling employes in these eight 
kinds of business for the week 

















ending Jan. 10, 1931, was $28.48, 
as compared with $21.61 for 107,- 
305 chain-store selling employes. 
A simple average of eight lines of 
business shows a narrower spread 
between the two figures ($28.10 
for independents, and $23.82 for 
chains) but leaves the same dis- 
tinct conclusion, namely, that, for 
the period studied, the independ- 
ents paid their store employes 
more than did the chains. 


“When average wages of de- 
partment store selling employes 
are included, the weighted aver- 
age wages of all independent store 
employes are reduced from $28.48 
to $23.45, while the figure for 
chains falls from $21.61 to $21.22. 
The simple averages, however, 
which do not give weight to the 
larger number of independent de- 
partment store employes, are 
$27.12 for independents and 
$23.37 for chains. Even including 
department store employes, the 
average wages of independents 
were higher than those of chains. 


Independent store wages were 
higher than those of chain stores 
in each of the eight kinds of bus- 
iness furnishing comparable data. 
The difference was greatest in 
grocery and meat stores, where it 
amounted to $6.92, and least in 
hardware stores, where it totaled 
only 65 cents.” 

T. L., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


5 MILLION SAVING 
ACCOUNTS LOST IN 
18 MONTHSINY. S. 


NEW YORK — The savings of 
5,084,373 American citizens have 
been entirely swept away within 
the last 18 months, according to 
the ultra-conservative American 
Bankers’ Association Journal. 

An article in this journal by W. 
Espey Albig, deputy manager of 
the association, reveals that the 
number of savings bank depositors 
declined by 5,084,373 between 
June 30, 1932, and June 30, 1933. 
How much more it has dropped 
since then is anybody’s guess. 

The only conclusion to be drawn 
from these figures is that more 
than 5,000,000 people who used to 
have a large or small savings ac- 
count in the bank are now with- 
out the money for such savings. 
Some of them have had ta close 
out the account in order to use the 
money to live on, others have lost 
every cent through the closing of 
their bank. 

The total of savings deposits in 
banks and trust companies, Albig 
says, was reduced $2,857,120,000, 
or nearly three billion dollars, 
during the year covered by his 
figures. 

The total last June 30 stood at 
$21,424,226,000, which was 11.8 
per cent under the figure a year 
previously. 

The loss in savings during the 
last three years is represented in 
part by hoards, part is tied up in 
closed or restricted banks, and 
part is deposited in postal savings 
not reported by banks, but with- 
out doubt a large part was ex- 
pended for living expenses and 
tax levies, which tend to become 
burdensome during hard times, 
Mr. Albig’s analysis declares. 

“The loss of market, cessation 
of industry, slowing down of 
transportation, banking difficul- 
ties and unemployment of many 
millions of people have in three 
years reduced average individual 
savings from $232 to $170, or by 
$62 per capita,’ he continues. 
“During the last year alone the 
reduction amounted to $24 per 
inhabitant.” 
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CHAIN STORES 
METHODS TOLD 


That American consumers, 
farmers and laborers pay a prohi- 
bitive price to the gigantic grocery 
and other chains for their “bar- 
gains” is the opinion forcefully 
expressed by Winfield H. Caslow, 
the “Main Street Crusader,” writ- 
ing in the current issue of Real 
America. ; 

Caslow cities and names. After 
showing specific instances of 
weight juggling and sand-blasting 
of cold storage eggs to “freshen” 
their appearance, by an important 
chain grocery organization, the 
“Crusader” gives several instances 
of forcing down of produce prices 
to the detriment of the farmer, 
the writer describes his experience 
as a laborer in these terms: 

“I was employed on piece work 
in Grand Rapids, assembling 
chairs; and by skill, speed and 
sweat, I was able to turn out a 
pay check of approximately $30 a 
week. Then a big mail order and 
chain store company came along 
with an order for 2,500 furniture 
suites, involving 15,000 chairs; 
but in order to get the job, the 
company had to meet an arbitrary 
price. 

“For the company it was a 
choice between taking less or 
passing up the business. For the 
men, it meant less or nothing. 
The company accepted the order. 
My rate went down from $1.90 a 
hundred to $1.47 on one operation 
alone, or a cut from $30 to $24 a 
week for the very same work. For 
no other reason than that’ the 
order came from this gigantic 
mail order and chain store com- 
pany. Ever since that day, I have 
been one of America’s millions 
who are ‘fugitives From The Chain 





‘| Gang.’” 





WALL STREET PAPERS 
Dear Editor: 

I congratulate you on the Free 
Press and hope you will gain 
thousands of more subscribers. 

If your paper could get into the 
hands of every working man in 
America for one month only I 
think it would wake the people up. 

The majority of people have to 
read the Wall Street controlled 
papers, and will never get to see a 
paper like yours that, Avould give 


Veteran, 
Rapids, Iowa 


Cigar Smokers May 
Have To Pay More 


WASHINGTON — Smokers 
may be in for a fine “licking” un- 
der the code submitted by cigar 
manufacturers. 

At hearings before the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, 
spokesmen for the industry prom- 
ised to stick to old prices, with 
one exception, but they refused to 
be pinned down on the question of 
maintaining quality. 

The exception may be _ the 
Senegambian in the woodpile. 
That, at least, is the view of rep- 
resentatives of the Consumers’ 
Council. 

Cigar manufacturers have ask- 
ed and have been given permis- 
sion to make an outlaw of the 
two-for-five-cent. cigar — the 
backbone of the industry so far 
as volume is concerned. Consum- 
ers’ representatives asked. What 
is to become of the millions of 
pounds of tobacco that have gone 
into the production of cheap 
cigars? 

Manufacturers did not answer, 
but spokesmen for the consumer 
have a hunch that if the code is 
approved the two-for-five cigar 
will be promoted to the 5-cent 
class, while the 5-cent and other 
more expensive grades will each 
be boosted a notch in price. 


Color is given this belief be- 
cause the manufacturers original- 
ly sought permission to raise 
prices all along the line. The 
Consumers’ Council protested, and 
two or three large producers con- 
tended this would increase buy- 
ers’ resistance and cause a loss of 
business. Then the happy idea 
was evolved of sneaking up on 
smokers by concealing higher 
prices in lower grading. 








A DISMAL CHRISTMAS 


The kiddies are anxious 
Christmas too. But poor 
mother feels so blue...:She 
whispers to-them to.say: “You 
know darling daddy-.doesn’t get 
his pay—and perhaps..old Santa 
won’t.come this way. He has so 
many children to feed, maybe he 
won’t know what we really need. 

A home-made doll and a pop- 
corn ball, poor little’ mother 
knows that’s all her kiddies will 
get on Christmas day, if her anx- 
ious husband doesn’t get his pay. 
Mrs, ¥. T. 


for 
little 
only 





Fairfield, Iowa 











MASON CITY, Ia. 
Miller, proprietor of the Sterling 
grocery in the downtown district, 
who a few days ago demanded a 
federal and state investigation of 
the local police department and 
city council, has sent a 700 word 
telegram to Gen. Hugh Johnson 
in reply to a message asking for 
details of his complaint. 
The grocer said: 
“T have put General Johnson 
on the spot where he will have 
to choose between supporting the 
NRA or Mason City’s ‘three-two 
council’ and I don’t think there’s 
much question about what he will 
do.” 
Miller’s telegram to 
said: 
“All during the depression be 
fore the NRA I kept all my help 
at salaries away above the NRA 
code. When the NRA code came 
out I had 16 clerks and took on 
six more, costing me $500 addi- 
tional a month. 
: CHARITY GIFTS 

“Last year I donated $2,100 to 
charity. I think I accomplished 
the objective in your drive. 
“Some time ago in Mason City 
we elected a three-two council 
and as you know three-two is a 
trifle weak. They appointed a 
man to be chief of police that had 
been in ward politics for quite a 
time. With a little authority 
granted him he started to show 


Johnson 





? 
— Luke B. 





off. He planted himself at the 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 
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back door of my store with some 
policemen and started to tag cars 
when they stopped. 

Chief’s Charges 

“T went before the council and 
made a speech and didn’t use mild 
language. After the speech the 
chief published a statement that 
I was not telling the truth. 

“T had a council meeting called 
and produced my witnesses to 
prove every statement I made, 
but neither the council nor the 
chief showed up. Only two mem- 
bers appeared after stating I 
was not telling the truth. We 
cornered the chief and he signed 
a statement for publication that 
I was telling the truth and stated 
no more cars would be tagged and 
invited out of town people to 
come to Mason City to shop. 

Spread Profits 

“The police kept their word 
until a short time ago when I 
wrote a piece in the paper about 
spreading profits. The paper 
came out at 3:30 and at 4 o’clock 
a policeman appeared behind my 
store and a farmer's car had been 
tagged. . 

“You can notwask me to keep 
all this help.and expense to com- 
ply with the NRA and then have 
policemen back of my store to tag 
cars and scare trade away. 

“Let’s have action. I want to 
prove every statement I have 
made. 


JETROIT BANKS 
CRITICIZED IN 





WASHINGTON — The opinion 
of a chief national bank examiner 
that the Guardian group ‘of banks 
in Detroit was “somewhat of a 
promotion scheme” and dividends 
were declared “far beyond the 
point of conservatism.” has been 
presented to the senate banking 
committee. 

Before recessing until Jan. 3 its 
investigation into the Detroit 
banking collapse the committee 
heard witnesses readily admit 
that dividends were declared out 
of proportion to earnings, but this 
action was defended as a method 
toward ‘bolstering public confi- 
dence” and “stabilizing” the bank- 
ing situation. 

Conditions of the Guardian 
group were discussed in a letter 
introduced by Ferdinand Pecora, 
committee counsel, from Alfred P. 
Leyburn, chief national bank ex- 
aminer at Chicago, to the con- 
troller of the currency on June 
14, 1932. 

Leyburn said Robert O. Lord, 
then president of the group, “is 
not a banker and he never was 
and never will be one,” and that 
large dividends were paid in order 
to show satisfactory earnings of 
the holding company, the 
Guardian Detroit Union Group, 
Inc. 

Lord, who had been the princi« 
pal witness during the last four 
days, listened quietly as the letter 
was read, but objected strenuous- 
ly when Pecora asked him to say 
whether he thought the com-« 
ments were fair. 

Previously testimony had been 
presented that the Guardian 
group had sustained losses total- 
ing more than $1,000,000 for 1930, 
1931, and 1932, but had paid divi- 
dends totaling more than $8,000,< 
000 during the same period. Add- 
ed to this was evidence that the 
losses had been reported to the 
Michigan state securities ‘commis< 
sion, but were not contained. in 
the annual report of the company. 
to the stockholders. 

Lord said he did not. know 
whether the criticism was due to 


“personal antagonism,” but that 
his banking experience had ex< 
tended froin 1906 to 1932. After 


recounting various banking posi- 


tions, he said he felt the letter 
was “entirely unjust.” The letter 
said: 


“The Guardian group was some 
what of a promotion scheme, and 
in order to show Satisfactory earn- 
ings in the holding company divi- 


dends were declared far beyond 
the point of conservatism and 
losses were not taken in the 
banks. 

“They have always been exe 
tremely reluctant to charge off 
losses and have always. desired 


that they be taken from carnings, 
but the record of earnings of most 
of these banks is most unsatisface- 
tory and this plan would not pere 
mit the elimination of many 
losses. The Guardian Detroit 
company’s condition is very une 
satisfactory.” 

Commenting on Lord, Leyburrt 
continued: “He is of the ‘glad 
hand’ promotion type and he ale 
ways chooses the path of least re«: 
sistance, which has now created 


group.” 

Asserts Directors Reduced Loang 
In his defense Lord said thaé, 
of more than $4,000,000 loans ta, 
directors, which brought criticism! 
from the committee, $2,100,000) 
had been paid up to last summer, 
and that $1,250,060 had been paid’ 
on loans which directors,had.in-! 
dorsed or guaranteed. ~~ 





According to a United Statex 
Bureau of Fisheries scientist the 
international treaty to protect’ 
whales has not been sanctioned 
by enough nations to make it ef< 
fective and whales are in danger 





“Luke B. Miller, U. S. A.” 


of extermination. 
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DETROIT BANKERS DECLARED 


DIVIDENDS DESPITE LOSSES! 


(Continued from page one) 
the holding company, wrote to 
John N. Stalker, head of a unit 
hank: 

“To provide for the dividend 
requirements of the Guardian De 
troit Union Group (the holding 
company), a dividend should be 
declared at the June meeting of 
your board. I would suggest, 
therefore, that it would be in 
order for your board to declare a 
quarterly dividend equal to 20 per 
cent annually.” 

Meaning, of course, a 5 per 
cent quarterly dividend. Stalker 
wrote back that the bank hadn’t 
earned that much; and that it 
was badly in need of reserves; but 
he paid on the date set. 

Astounding Performance 

Pecora put in other letters of 
the same sort from Lord to oth- 
er officials of unit banks. In fact, 
Lord did so much of this financial 
bulldozing that he had a form let- 
ter on the subject to save time. 

Pecora uncovered another per- 





formance, perhaps the most as- 
tounding yet brought before the 
committee. 

Joseph Brewer, head of a unit 
bank of the Guardian. group, 
needed money last January—only 
a month before the Michigan 
crash—to pay interest on sums 
borrowed from his own bank and 
for life insurance premiums. The 
holding company caused another 
unit bank to declare a_ special 
dividend — think of special 
dividends in January, 1933!—and 
the holding company, on receiv- 
ing this dividend, lent the money 
to Brewer. 

The doctored balance sheet is 
rather hard to explain. Pecora 
called it “bookkeeping sleight-of- 
hand.” It is enough to say that 
he dragged from Lord the reluc- 
tant admission that the monthly 
balances of unit banks in the 
Guardian group were handled so 
as to :show deposits greater and 
debts to be paid less than the real 
situation, 





CONSUMERS NEED 
MORE PROTECTION 


WASHINGTON — Consumers’ 
organizations took an ironic pot- 
shot at the two-ilay conference 
called to consider ‘the role of the 
consumer.’ After the adjdurnment 
of the openi:ns session the organ- 
ized consumers’ bodies asserted 
“there is no need to discuss the 
consumer’s role on that basis. His 
role until now has been to pay the 
dill.” 

Sec. of Agriculture Wallace 

iopened the conference with a cau- 
-tion that most of the demands for 
tariff increases come from special 
privilege groups representing a 
small minority of the population. 
Gen. Johnson declared there had 
-been little protest against higher 
‘prices, from which he concluded 
that “somebody’s asleep at the 
switch or else the codes are all 
right.” 
. In reply came the blast from 
‘he Emergency Conference of 
Consumer Organizations, _Con- 
sumers Research and others. “We 
protest,” they said, “at the fail- 
ure to protect the consumer ade- 
quately and we insist upon the 
establishment of remedial meas- 
‘ures on behalf of the 125,000,000 
consumers from the NRA and 
‘A\A.”” Among such remedial 
measures were: 

1. Secretary of the Consumer in 
the president’s cabinet, to protect 
consumers’ interests. 

2. Consumer representation on 
regional code authorities. 


3. Alternative channels of mar- 
keting, government-owned and 
operated, cutting out the heavy 
cost involved in wasteful systems 
of private distribution. 

4, End of the newspaper censor- 
ship. 

5, Acceptance of aggressive aid 

“from individual and organized 
consumers to set forth a new out- 
look against unreasonable profit- 
taking, price fixing and cheating 
by business interests. 

“The consumers,” concludes the 
statement, “must act as a check 
upon the trend toward industrial 
monopoly and fascist organization 
which bids fair to root itself firm- 
ly in our industrial system.” 





STATUE NO LONGER VOTES 


Digging imto the mare’s nest of 
corruption in Pittsburgh, investi- 
gators disfoveréd among the yot- 
efs a Bronze statue of James And- 
erson; standing in front of the 
‘. Carnegie Free Bibrary. The resi- 

- * dences of other supposed voters 

found to be the ninth floors 

~ six-story buildings; and the 
Pe of stone walls and telephone 
PS a zee Golden Age. 
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Radio Firm Charges 
Unfair Competition 


CHICAGO — The receivers of 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, radio 
and retxigerator manufacturers, 
have asked Federal Judge John P. 
Barnes to cite the Zenith Radio 
Corporation for contempt of court 
because of alleged interference 
with the business of Grigsby- 
runow. 

To substitute the charge, the 
receivers offered in evidence a cir- 
cular issued by Zenith to its radio 
salesmen informing them Grigsby 
Gruncw had been placed in Fed- 
eral receivership and, in  sub- 
stance, he said, advising them to 
go after the dealer business of 
Grigsby-Grunow. 


NEWS REVIEW 
‘OF THE WEEK 


Saturday, Dec. 23 

WASHINGTON—United States 
Chamber of Commerce—the same 
Chamber of Commerce which has 
repeatedigs opposed President 
Roosevelt’S actions,—reports in- 
crease in export trade. 

TOPEKA, Kansas Ronald 
Finney, broker, pleads guilty of 
$30,000 forgery in million dollar 
state bond forgery scandal. 

LAGNY, France — Paris-Stras- 
bourg railway express wreck takes 
190 lives. 

Sunday, Dec. 24 

NEW YORK—Archbishop Leon 
Tourian, head of Armenian Na- 
tional Apostolic Church in United 
States, stabbed to death as he 
walks into church to open Serv- 
ices. Police believe assassins were 
those opposed to vicitims report- 
ed sympathy for Soviet Russia. 

WASHINGTON President 
Roosevelt in Christmas proclam- 
ation pardons and restores to 
citizenship 1,500 persons convict- 
ed during war of opposing Amer- 
ican participation of evading 
graft. 





























Monday, Dec. 25 
WASHINGTON — Appropria- 
tions of six billion dollars will be 
asked of incoming Congress for 
fiscal year, 1934, says Speaker of 
the House Rainey. 
: Tuesday, Dec. 26 
SOUTH HAVEN, Mich. — Eight 
fishermen. drowned when tugs 
founder in**snowstorm over Lake 
Michigan: S 
CHICAGO — ‘Midwest with rest 
of nation ‘shivers im cold. Many 
deaths reporteds Below zero tém- 
peratures tie up rail traffic. 
Wednesday, Dec. 27 
WASHINGTON President 
Roosevelt considers expansion of 
Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation. © 











Place Bank Cashier 
On Probation After 
He Is Found Guilty 


SPRINGFIELD, Il. — A three- 
year probation period was given 
William G. Goebel, cashier of the 
defunct Ayers National Bank of 
Jacksonville. Goebel was found 
guilty October 7 of falsifying en- 
tries and records of the bank. Ac- 
cording to the probation terms, 
Goebel must report in writing 
monthly to Basil W. Ogg, U. S. 
probation officer, 


BANKER SUICIDES 
TO ESCAPE TRIAL 


AUDUBON, Ia. — Ed F. Bil- 
harz, 60, former vice president of 
the Farmers State bank at Audu- 
bon, committed suicide here last 
week just before he was to be re- 
moved to Atlantic to face trial on 
four charges of fraudulent bank- 
ing. 

Bilharz pleaded guilty last week 
to a charge of making false en- 
tries. 

The bank of which Bilharz was 
an officer now is in receivership. 
His sister, Harriet Bilharz, is in 
jail here facing trial on charges 
similar to those on which her 
brother was held. 

He had been vice president of 
the bank since 1913. 


Andy Mellon Wins | 
New Court Battle 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. — The 
Baush Machine Tool Company of 
Springfield and Chicopee, Mass., 
last week lost its $9,000,000 suit 
against the Aluminum Company 
of America after the longest trial 
in the history of the United States 
Court for this district. 

The trial required forty-eight 
court days. The jury deliberated 
only four and a half hours after 
receiving the case. 

Damages of $3,000,000 and a pun- 
itive judgment of $6,000,000 were 
asked by the’Baush company in 
its complaint it charged the Alu- 
minum Company caused it to suf- 
fer a loss of $3,000,000 through 
control of pri¢es, monopoly of raw 
materials and suppression of in- 
dependent producers. 

ey 


NRA Codes Twisted 
To Suit Employers 


One of thé ' quickest ways. to 
work up a Headache is to try to 
figure out the “why and where- 
fores” of mihimum wage differ- 
entials in various codes. In some 
instances the rate set for labor in 
the South is 25 or 40 per cent un- 
der the minimum provided for 
workers performing identical 
tasks in Northern factories of the 
same industry. 

The stock explanation that 
“the cost of living is less in the 
South” or that Southern workers 
are “not efficient” falls flat un- 
der analysis. Hardly any two 
codes agree as to geographical 
boundaries of the North and 
South. Some place the dividing 
line at one point, and others move 
it hundreds or even thousands of 
miles in the opposite direction. 

As an illustration, take Wash- 
ington, D. C. Here is what the 
code-makers have done to it: 

Nine codes put it in the North- 
ern classification. Seventeen list 
it as “South.” And, according to 
one code, it is in the West — in 
spite of the fact that the White 
House is less than 40 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

They have simply moved the 
nation’s Capital’ City around to 
any geographical location where 
it would fit into a scheme- for 
lower Wage gates. 

Many of the codes haye wage 
differentials based on population 
of cities. Here, again, there is no 
rhyme or reason. Others have 
state differentials. In one code 
three wage districts are provided 














for West Virginia. 





HOUSE COMMITTEE ARGUMENT 
DELAYS ACTION ON PROPOSAL 
TO LEGALIZE LIQUOR IN IOWA 


(Continued from page one) 
when ordered with food, as now 
proposed. 

The committee is divided on the 
subject of special licenses for 
parties at hotels and clubs. Under 
the first draft of the monopoly 
bill these licenses could have been 
issued upon payment of a $20 fee. 
Later this provision was stricken. 

The committee after a spirited 
three hour discussion Wednesday 
afternoon, met again last night, 
and hoped to have a bill ready for 
presentation to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Friday. 


INVESTIGATE BEER LABELS 

DES MOINES — Attorney Gen- 
eral Edward L. O’Connor Wed- 
nesday announced he would order 
prosecutions for the mislabeling 
of beer bottles as to the alcoholic 
content of the beer. 

The announcement came after 
an investigation by O’Connor and 
State Treasurer Leo J. Wegman 


{ 





into the alleged sale of beer of 
more than 3.2 per cent alcoholic 
content. O’Connor said that 
analyses of bottled beer wherein 
the label showed “not more than 
6 per cent” disclosed the highest 
percentage shown was 3.1 per 
cent. 

The attorney general said he 
received a number of telegrams 
from Cedar Rapids beer distribu- 
tors claiming that business in 3.2 
beer was being injured by the sale 
of the other beer. 

O’Connor said that ‘Thursday 
county attorneys would be notified 
they should bring action where 
beer containing “misleading” ad- 
vertising is sold. 

Signers of the telegrams ex- 
plained they did not believe the 
beer to be of the high content ad- 
vertised but they felt such adver- 
tising to be misleading and tend- 
ing to place the ethical dealer at 
a disadvantage. 





MORGAN MUST PAY 
$37,647 DAMAGES 


NEW YORK — J. P. Morgan, 
America’s richest banker, must 
pay a judgment for $37,647 to 
Howard A. Baugh, a salesman, for 
injuries when he was struck by 
Mr. Morgan’s automobile in the 
financial district, the Appellate 
Division ruled. The court upheld 
the action of Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William Harman Black in re- 
fusing to set aside a verdict for 
$37,500 in a suit for $75,000. 

Baugh, who was a salesman for 
a directory company, was struck 
by Mr. Morgan’s automobile, in 
which his footman and chauffev . 
were the only riders, on January 
27, 1932, when he was_ crossing 
William Street near Cedar Street. 
He sustained injuries which in- 
cluded a fractured left knee, 
which has made him lame since 
and kept him out of employment 
most of the time. 

Paying even $37,647 to a worker 
made unable to get employment 
because of the carelessness 
Morgan’s chauffeur shocked the 
banker’s sense of economic justice 
so much that he appealed the de- 
cision of Justice Black on the 
claim that the verdict was exces- 
sive and that Baugh simply re- 
fused to get out of the way of 
the automobile. But for once 
Morgan found himself up against 
jurists animated with a deep 
sense of legal justice, and the 
Appellate Division told him to 
come across with a check for the 
entire $37,647. 





REDUCED BUYING POWER 


An idea of the wallop dealt buy- 
ing power by the Government’s 
wage reduction policy in the 
Federal service is given in the 
current issue of the Union Postal 
Clerk, official organ of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, in which it is estimated 
that buying power for the six 
months ending December 31 will 
be reduced by $3,060,000,000 due 
to deductions from the wages of 
post office employees alone. This 
statement is based on the esti- 
mate deductions amounted to 
$51,000,000 and that a dollar in a 
wage envelope turns over at least 
five times in a month. 

This considerable slow-down in 
buying power was with slight ef- 
fect on Government expenditures, 
the article continues, in that only 
four cents out of every tax dollar 
goes for the salaries of all Goy- 
anes workers. “If outright dis- 

al of all Federal employees 
was resorted to as an emergency 
measure, your Federal taxes would 
remain virtually the same,” it 
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MORE RFC TROUBLE 


The Senate Banking committee 
has asked Jesse H. Jones, Texas 
banker and chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
for full information concerning 
RFC loans which Jones, in his 
capacity of chairman of the RFC, 
made to institutions with whic 
his name is connected, and also 
about the $90,000,000 loan to 
“Hell an’ Maria’ Dawes in the 
summer of 1932. 

The Midland Mortgage Com- 
pany of Houston is operated by a 
brother of Mr. Jones, and Jesse 
H. Jones himself was formerly a 
director in that concern, and in 
the Bankers’ Mortgage Company. 
These two, and the Southwest In- 
vestment & Loan Company, also 
of Houston, have had loans from 


ythe RFC—during the time Mr. 


Jones has been one of the trustees 
of Uncle Sam’s billions—totaling 
hearly $4,250,000. 

: The Senate committee wants 
Mr. Jones to explain. His story, 
@s given to the press, is that he 
did not vote on these loans, and 
that he resigned his positions in 
the companies before the loans 
were made. 

This is not altogether convinc- 
ing and the committee expects 
Mr. Jones to take the stand and 
tell his story under oath, 
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CLASSIFIED !: 
Phone 2900 Today : 


BROWN’S DAIRY — Gaétintend 
fresh, pure milk and cream deliv- 
ered daily. Phone 1943-4. 





FOR SALE—Due Bill at one of 
St. Louis’ best hotels. Will sacyri- 
fice for cash. Write Y, care Mid- 
west Free Press. 





WANTED—To rent—Store build-. 
ing—Low rent suitable for Seed 
House — Reply — giving details. 
Central Iowa Seed Company, Ne- 
vada, Iowa. 





WANTED—In your town—Man to. 
manage seed store—Straight sai- 
ary—Must have $200 Gash bond 

—Apply Central Iowa Seed Com- 

pany, Nevada, Iowa. * 


USED MACHINES: 1 rebuilt 
Farmall Tractor; 1 IHC. 8-i6 
Tractor; 1 Fordson Tractor; 1 In- 
ternational. Panel Truck; 1 In- 
ternational Farm Truck:.1 i¢°7 

Sedan. Muscatine Inipi- 

















